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7 things you should do 


to keep prices down! 


If prices soar, this war will last longer, and we could all go broke when 


it’s over. Uncle Sam is fighting hard to keep prices down. But he can’t 


do it alone. It’s up to you to battle against any and every rising price! 


To help win the war and keep it from being a hollow victory after- 


ward—you must keep prices down. And here’s how you can do it: 


Zz. PAY NO MORE THAN 

CEILING PRICES 
If you do, you're party to a black market that 
beosts prices. And if prices go up through the 
ceiling, your money will be worth less. Buy 
rationed goods only with stamps. 


D. DON'T ASK MORE MONEY 


in wages for yourself, or in prices for goods you 
have to sell. That puts prices up for the things 
all of us buy. We're all in this war together— 
business men, farmers and workers. Increases 
come out of everybody’s pocket—including yours. 


3% SUPPORT HIGHER TAXES 


It’s easier and cheaper to pay for the war as you 
go. And it’s better to pay big taxes now—while 
you have the extra money to do it. Every dollar 
put into taxes means a dollar less to bid for 
scarce goods and boost prices. 


6. SAVE FOR THE FUTURE 


Money in the savings bank will come in handy 
for emergencies. And money in life ‘insurance 
protects your family, protects you in old age. 
See that you’re ready to meet any situation. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN... 


Use it up .. .Wear it out... 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council is contributed 
by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 


Make it do... Or do witho 


a BUY ONLY WHAT YOU NEED . 
Don’t buy a thing unless you cannot get 


without it. Spending can’t create more good: 
makes them scarce and prices go up. So m 
everything you own last longer. “Use it 
wear it out, make it do, or do without.” 


4, PAY OFF OLD DEBTS x, 


Paid-off debts make you independent now .. 
and make your position a whale of a lot safe1 
against the day you may be earning less. So pay 
off every cent you owe—and avoid making n 
debts as you’d avoid heiling Hitler! 


76 BUY WAR BONDS 


and hold them. Buy as many as you can. The 
cut corners to buy more. Bonds put money 
work fighting the war instead of letting it sho 
up prices. They mean safety for you tomorrov 
And they’ll help keep prices down today. 
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ART CALENDARS | 


For 1944 


Why not give calendars this Christmas, or buy 
them yourself for every room in the house? 


Handsome and inexpensive, a Dodge Art Calendar makes 
the ideal gift. Among the calendars are: 


Masterpieces of Art Calendar 


and 
More Masterpieces of Art Calendar 


Masterpleces of Art Calendar contains six pager and corer, 
of superb five-color reproductions. Whistler’s Mother, Mona 
Lisa by da Vinci, Gainsborough’s Iilue Bos, 
Velasquez, The Slipper by Fragonard, Van Gogh's Self- 
Portrait, and The Laughing Cavalier by Frans Malls. 
Masterpieces of Art Calendar—superb new 1944 
—Gainsborough’s Vortinit’ of Mrs, Siddons, Meniing's 
Portrait of Nicolo Spinelli, Landseer’s Shoeing ihe Bay 
Mare, Renoir’s La Loze, Van Dyck’s Portrait of Charles 1, 
Nattier’s Vortrait of Madame Sophie, and Raeburn’s A 
Boy with a Rabbit. The pictures of these attractive 
calendars are lizhtly tipped on their moants so that 
the, may easily be detached for framing, Size 9” x 13” 
boxed each $1.00, 


Currier & Ives Calendars 


In these two exquisite calendars offered for the first 
time are depictions of an era that has passed ia 
outward form but still lives in American hearts, 
They have the sentimental interest that has eiven 
Currier and Ivey prints their perennial hold on 
the American public. Each calendar has four 
sheets on very henvy paper, each sheet hearing 
calendars for a quarter of a year and each print 
suitable for framing. Home for Thanksziving, 
and other prints; American Express Train, ind 
other prints. Size 9” x 12” boxed each $1.0, 


Calendar of Famous American 
Songs and Poems 


This new calendar In 1944 will appeal to 
the aroused patriotism of our nation at 
war. It presents American songs and poema, 
dear to the heart of all, Among these gonze 
are “The Landing of the ilgrim Fathers”, 
“Concord Hymn", “Old Ironsides’’, ‘’The 
Bittle Hymn oof the Republic’, ‘The 
Marine’s Ilymn’’, ‘‘America the Beau- 
tiful’’, and other favorites | Twelve 

sheets on heuvy paper. Size 7%” x 10” 

boxed each 65c, 


Calendar of Fighting 
Presidents 


An inspiring calendar for our time 
of national testing! The Presidents 
Whose pictures are found in this 
stirring three-color twelve-paze 
calendar are George Washington, 
James Madison, Andrew Jackson, 
William Wlenry arrison, James 
K. Volk, Zachary Taylor, Abra- 
ham Lincoin, U. S. Grant, Wil- 
liam McKinley, Theodore Rooxe- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson, and 
F, DPD. Roosevelt. fighting 
Vresidents all!, with *heir 
fichting words reproduced he- 
side them. Size 7%” x 10” 
boxed each 65e, 
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The Rubber 
Metropolis 
of the Amazon 


by Norma Ryland Graves 


oe / : ; a 2 alt 
Charles Perry Weimer for Three Lions and Euimg G 


A LITTLE LESS than a thousand miles up the mighty Amazon sprawls 
Manaos—capital of the State of Amazonas. During the fabulous days of 
the rubber boom at the beginning of the present century, Manaos was known 
as the “Golden City,” famed alike for its wealth, women and wine. So great 
was the South sbi rubber monopoly, however, that when it collapsed 
it ie easenies) for a time to carry down to oblivion the city which had had such 

a meteoric rise from the jungle wilderness. 

Like some beautiful courtesan stripped of her glittering attire and ordeal 
out into the world to earn an honest living, Manaos at first shivered and hesi- 


tated. In fact during several years following the financial catastrophe, the ¥ 


city was regarded as the problem member of the Brazil family. Unlike her 


sister-cities—glamorous Rio and bustling Sao Paulo—she embarked on ng 


program designed to develop tourist and ‘trade possibilities. 


Gradually the citizens of the one-time golden city realized that if there? 


was to Le a future for them, they must forget the past and live in terms off 
a realistic present. Accordingly they turned to the exploiting of some of the 
state’s varied natural resources: Woods, Brazil nuts, orchids, vegetable oils. 


Under ordinary circumstances, Manaos would probably have settled down © 
into middle-aged complacency, contenting herself with occasional day-dreams © 
of former splendor, had not world events cast shadows of such far-reaching | 


" 


importance that they penetrated the heart 
of the jungle. War was declared and 
Japan cut off our rubber supply. 

With the spotlight thus focused on rub- 
ber, what could be more natural than that 
world attention should turn to this city 
which was built by rubber? From time 
to time its name appeared in print, and 
when in December, 1942, President Var- 
gas of Brazil signed the agreement be- 
tween his nation and the United States 
calling for a tentative export of 50,000 
tons of Brazilian rubber to the United 
States during 1943, Manaos realized that 
her days of tending the home fires were 
over. 

As the capital of Amazonas and the 
hub of a vast rubber empire, she must 
make ready to assume her position once 
more in worldly affairs. Her huge float- 
ing docks and warehouses must be put in 
working order; cobwebs dusted from the 
vacant hotel rooms and buildings ; accom- 
modations and housing facilities enlarged 
for the staffs of technical and sanitary 
experts and other officials who would 
make their headquarters here. All of this 
was done—even to her citizens voting an 
extra 50,000 dollars. with which to re- 
decorate their famed Teatro Amazonas. 

Mandos in 1943, however, is entirely 
different from the capital it used to be 
during its lush years of 1900-1912. Al- 
though there is great enthusiasm over the 
present turn of events, still the Manaians 
can not forget how almost over night 
their first empire crashed. This time they 
are cautious. This time, aided by a care- 
fully worked out program planned by 
joint committees of their own and the 
United States, the welfare of the worker 
as well as the future of the country are 
being carefully written into all plans. 

The powerful rubber barons who once 
ruthlessly exploited the native workers 
have been shorn of what remaining power 
they may possess. By decree of Presi- 
dent Vargas, the rubber industry is now 
placed in charge of the Bank of Brazil, 
so there can be no reenactment of the 


inhuman practices by which the barons 
once amassed untold individual wealth. 

In the early years when the trip to 
Manaos entailed a ten or eleven day voy- 
age from Para, at the mouth of the 
Amazon, up the 930 miles to its confluence 
with the Rio Negro (Manaos is located 
nine miles up the latter river), travelers 
marveled at discovering a modern city set 
in the midst of the jungle. Today, with 
Manaos only eight hours flying time dis- 
tant from the coast, its uniqueness in this 
respect has lessened somewhat. 

Still, where else in the world can you 
find a city of over 92,000 inhabitants 
whose back doors open on the tangled 
labyrinth of Amazonian jungle wherein 
jaguars and anacondas are plentiful, 
while its front doors frame vistas of 
urban boulevards—of  flower-decked 
cafes? Manaos has an excellent city 
transportation system of trams and taxis, 
and an even better street cleaning depart- 
ment. The city is one of the cleanest in 
South America. 

It has an extensive municipal market, 
an exclusive Country Club, and a more 
democratic Athletic Club. In numerous 
white-tiled, red-roofed buildings are 
found well equipped drug stores, with 
everything offered from chewing gum to 
a stock of newspapers and magazines. In 
order that the city might lack none of the 
amenities of cosmopolitan living, a small 
resort—Taruma—only twenty-five miles 
distant from Manaos and boasting a small 
waterfall—has been developed. 

During the capital’s heydey—long be- 
fore the seeds which the Mr. Wickham 
had smuggled out to Malaya bore in suffi- 
cient quantities to deflate the country’s 
ranking industry—Manaos lived up to its 
reputation of the richest city per capita 
in the world. Everything was done in 
superlatives. 

Since the tides vary as much as forty- 
five feet a season, the huge docks that 
were built were necessarily floating ones, 
but at the same time designed to handle 
the largest ocean-going steamers. Be- 


LOADING RIVER BOATS AT MANAOS IN QUEST OF RUBBER 


Manaos has large floating docks designed to accommodate both 
river boats and ocean going steamers. 


In one of the typical boats used on the jungle rivers these wild 
rubber harvesters are setting out to find a new location. 


Kurt Severin 


Charles Perry Weimer from Threc Lions 


RETURNING FROM THE JUNGLES 


The Amazon and its tributaries provide the main arteries of trans- 

portation for the rubber hunters. This fellow is bringing in a 

canoe load which will yield a far more generous profit than his 
predecessors made at the beginning of the century. 


TESTING THE BARK 


The new Amazon rubber tree has been improved by grafting with 

the Asiatic rubber tree. As a rule trees are ready for tapping at 

the age of five years. Most trees on rubber estates yield four to 

five pounds a year, although there are some that yield as much 

as thirty pounds. The cutting of the bark is all important because 

between the bark and the wood is a paper thin layer of latex, or 
rubber producing, cells that must not be destroyed. 


Severin from Three Lions 


Kurt Severin 


tween the docks and warehouses were pontoons so well equip 
with electric derricks that they could load a ton of rubber eve 
minute. Ag 

Spending in those early days rose to dizzy heights. Gold, the sole 
medium of exchange, was so plentiful in the hans of the few that ¢ . 
yearly income of eight millions was not at all unusual. Neither wa 
it unusual for the annual jewelry trade of the city to be figured in the 
same round amount. 

There was a vast import trade, too, for in order to satisfy the 
exacting demands of their beautiful mistresses, the millionaires of 
Manaos sent to Paris for even the most ordinary commodities. Wine 
flowed as freely as the fabled Fountain of Youth. 

Since the city experienced a mushroom growth, little onifornill 
was shown in its planning. Along the tree-shaded main avenue, 
Avenida Joachim Nabuco and others radiating from it, ornate pi 
stoned mansions rubbed elbows with more modest homes. Wid 

vari-colored pavements and elaborately planted shrubbery gave | 
somewhat theatrical make- up toa city practically a jungle outpost 
then reached only by slow-going river boats. 4 

In those famed early days—even as today—all public buildings 
dwindled by comparison with the city’s gorgeous opera house. Lo 
cated on a slight eminence and commanding an excellent view of all 
parts of the city, the theater proudly rears its jeweled dome high in 
tropical skies. Its huge sweeping ramps and marble stairways all 
bear evidence of the more than five millions it took to build here im 
the jungle a replica of the Paris Opera House. \ 

To appear before the elite of Manaos, opera stars were paid 
fabulous sums. Patti was brought all the way from Paris for a 
single performance. Sometimes, though, schedules were halted by) 
the intrusion of an unwelcome star: Death, in the form of yellow: 
fever, a scourge from which Manaos has never been able fully to 
free herself. 

On many a gala night, the elaborate blue murals in the foyer 
formed a colorful background for the glittering aristocracy of the 
rubber metropolis. Jewels valued at a king’s ransom ornamentet 
white shoulders or sparkled in dark hair, for nothing could be too 
gorgeous to set off the famed beauty of the women of Manios. ij 
Like the aristocrats in the days preceding the French see 


the rubber barons lived with little thought of the morrow. Had their 
ears been more attuned to the trend of the times, they could scarcely 
have failed to heed the wind that was then beginning to blow up the: 
river. 

Although rumors of new rubber-producing plantations in the Far 
East had been persistent, still the capitalists refused to be alarmed: 
by the situation. ‘Let the renegade Wickham try to produce rubber 
from his smuggled seeds,” they bragged. How could any rubber 
excel that grown in Amazonas—reputedly the finest in the world? ~ 

But new methods, mass production and improved labor conditions 
—all these could and did change the picture. After the smuggled 
rubber seeds had been successfully planted in Far East plantations, 
the British joined the Dutch in forming the East Indian Trade Com-" 
pany. It was the product of this company which broke the South 
American market. 

It was not wholly this powerful trade adversary, however, that 
made the fall of both city and state so complete. The seringuerros, 
or rubber gatherers, had been cruelly exploited. Herded into the 
jungle like cattle to battle against jungle fevers—against the pitiless 
natural forces of the jungle—they were left to live or die. 

More often the latter, for when the rebuilding period came after 
the crash, their ranks had become so decimated that the state could 
fall back upon no “‘little man’”—no sturdy Beppo who would work | 
long hours for little pay. It was this economic factor as well as” 
others that helped retard the reconstruction period. | 

In her spectacular plunge from fame to near-oblivion, Manaos 
for a time joined the fabled ghost cities of history. Where once 
her broad avenues had resounded to the prancing of thoroughbred 
horses, they now re-echoed to the shuffling of feet. Aimless feet of - 
those with nothing to do. With nothing to eat. 


2 seringuerros, deprived of their little piliatice as rubber tappers, 
managed to hold life together until they finally drifted back to 
“gi “Golden City.” psec ridden and unwanted, they shuf= 


>. until they were finally Bitited down the river. 

-- Although in the decade following the rubber collapse most 
= tof the Manaians were too dazed to accomplish much, leaders 
slowly began io develop. Strangely enough, they were the 
| men who, when the rubber empire had been at its height, were 
so few in number as to remain unnoticed. They were the 
~ small traders. 

WVenturesome by nature, they had originally been attracted 
to the new state then being carved out of the jungle. Of mixed 
= descent, Prench, German, Spanish, Italian—they were neither 

| etushed by the completeness of defeat nor apathetic from the 
* tropical inertia which affects so many native Brazilians. 
» These traders were foresighted enough to realize what Brazil 
» herself had been unable to foresee: That a great country or 
" any of its component states cannot expand through the export 


PLANTING NEW TREES 


After the jungle has been cleared the young rubber trees are 
planted at regular intervals. As a rule more trees are planted to 
an acre than will be required so that weak or sickly trees 

may be weeded out, leaving about ninety trees to an acre. 


, Kart Severin 


of one commodity alone. So they began to develop other re- 
sources of Amazonas: Fruits, tonka beans, soft woods, vege- 
table oils, castor beans, and Brazil-nuts. All of these, at first 
shipped in small lots, slowly grew in the succeeding years to 
sizeable quantities. 
The export of Brazil nuts is typical of the industries de- 
veloped during this period. Since the trees grow abundantly 
” im the rich fertile equatorial valleys of the Amazon and entail 
_ little expense other than harvesting the nuts, their development 
__ has proved profitable. Exporters buy their nuts from dealers 
swho operate their own small boats up and down the river, 
= peng for trade such standard supplies as sugar, cloth and salt. 
In order to improve the quality of the nuts, both the states 
_ of Para and Amazonas maintain “Brazil Nut Instutos.” In 
= = recent years, the United States has been Brazil’s best customer; 


Great Britain, scarcely less generous as a buyer, ranks second. 
Another rather unusual industry which Manaos capitalized 
on before the war was her orchids. The cities of Para and 
Mandaos have two of the largest houses for export of orchids 
in the southern hemisphere—an industry which nets good returns 
in peace times. Orchids are not the rarity in South America, 
however, that they are elsewhere as is evidenced by the fact that 
Petropolis, a suburb of Rio, stages an annual orchid show. 
From rubber to nuts and orchids—then back to rubber again. 
In such manner has the pendulum swung back and forth for 
Manaos. Although balata, minerals, precious gems and all other 
articles of export which, throughout the years Manaos has 
carefully developed, are vitally important, still the average citi- 
zen thinks in terms of rubber, placing that commodity first. 
Rubber to him is like the sniff of the sea to the old mariner. 
With the United States of America and the United States of 
Brazil now working together so closely, there is every prospect 
that the rubber program can be satisfactorily developed provided 
that results are not expected over night. When it is remembered 
that it took nearly fifty years for the combined efforts of the 
Dutch and British to bring their Far East plantations to near 
maximum production, perhaps there will be more tolerance 


Kurt Severin 


FORDLANDIA 


The Fordlandia Rubber Plantation has been developed in 
accordance with the latest scientific principles. This view 
shows the powerhouse and some of the employees’ homes. 


shown toward the vigorous new Amazon development project. 

Although a miniature army of some 50,000 seringuerros is 
now working in the Amazonian jungles, with a potential 100,000 
workers visioned by the end of the year, still much preliminary 
groundwork must be laid before the returns measure up to the 
estimates. According to the office of the Inter-American Affairs, 
that will be 30,000 tons, although Brazilian authorities estimate 
50,000 tons. 

Lack of money, machinery and medical supplies has long 
hampered Brazil in national as well as state policies. Now with 
the help of the United States, many such difficulties are gradually 
being overcome. 

The seringuerro himself is receiving higher wages than he ever 
thought possible. According to the agreement between the two 

(Continued on page 32) 
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CONVOY 
IN THE 
CARIBBEAN 


By John H. Latham 


HE LEANED THERE against the rail, a tall, skinny kid from Brooklyn making his third 
attempt to get back to the States. On two previous occasions he had been torpedoed at the 
spot sailors on the Carribean run call “Torpedo Junction,” and both times had miraculously 
been among the few saved. 

“T’m a jinx,” he told us in all seriousness. “No ship I’m on is going to make it through. 
The U-boats are bound to get it!” 

Nobody laughed. We had the survivors of twenty-one torpedoed vessels on our ship, 
picked up all the way from Capetown to Maricaibo. The list read like a League of Nations’ 
roll call—Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, British, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, Canadians, and 
Americans.~ These men had come through the ordeal of flaming oil, heat, hunger and ex- 
posure, and were living reminders of the death that lurked beneath the blue waves. 

“Hi’ve shipped with everything else,” said a Limey. “I might as well bunk with a 
bloomin’ jinx.” 

The convoy was then moving out of the harbor, swinging in a wide arc around the 
verdant-clad headlands. We had a lively poker game going on ““B” deck with members 
of the gun crew serving the six-incher on the stern. The sailors paid scant attention to 
the panorama of receding land, nor to the ragged line of ships stretching out for miles be- 
hind us. It was old stuff to them, but the landlubbers quit the game one by one and lined 
the rail to watch. 

The slow, lumbering freighters were reminiscent of flotillas of pot-bellied treasure ships ” 
that had cast off from this same port in the days of the old Spanish Main. Instead of gold’ 
and silver loot from the ancient Aztec and Inca empires, these ships carried wealth of a 
different sort: coffee from Brazil, crude oil from Trinidad and Aruba, bananas from Costa 
Rica and Guatemala, and other essential war materials for the Allied storehouse. 

In the days when swashbuckling pirates and buccaneers lurked along the “Gold Coast” to 
prey on bullion-laden vessels bound for Spain, the flotillas were herded along by cumber- 
some, slow-moving Spanish men o’ war. Around our convoy circled swift, deadly P-C 
boats—the famed patrol cutters—and trim, graceful, camouflaged destroyers carrying death 
in cans for Axis underwater raiders. 

With the mountains a blue bulk in the distance, the fleet dispersed for miles across the 
smooth sea, a vast armada reaching from horizon to horizon, Our transport occupied a 


U. S. Maritime Commission ~ 


On a Liberty Ship at sea one 

of the officers demonstrates the 

use of a sextant to a U. S. 
Merchant Marine cadet. 


ful cannon 


hip encoun- 
arines on the 
4 seas. 


U. S. Airforce Photo 


TORPEDOED 


Somewhere in the Atlantic this freighter fell victim 
to a submarine. At the middle right members of the 


These members. of an in pers 
crew can be seen pulling away from the sinking ves- 


anti-aircraft gun crew 

alertly watch the move- 

ments of a convey in the 
Atlantic. 


U. S. Navy Photograph 


protected spot in the center. Once in 
formation the convoy ploughed into the 
sun at a monotonous pace, the fastest 
ship geared to the speed of the slowest 
old rusty tanker. The warships circled 
endlessly, for all the world like watchful 
dogs moving a flock of sheep. 

The transport was a converted luxury 
liner, the same ship on which I had 
traveled to Bermuda and the islands of 
the West Indies in balmier days. I hard- 
ly recognized the grand old lady in her 
coat of war paint, whittled to the bone 
of surplus weight. and packing more guns 
than a first class destroyer. She was capa- 
ble of doing thirty knots under pressure, 
and as the days passed and the men grew 
restless, they voiced a common wish. You 
could hear it on every deck. 

“I wish we'd kick loose from this 
turtle-slow convoy and let the old gal 
strut her stuff. We’d be in New York, or 
New Orleans, or some Texas port in 
three-four days.” 

When the last jungle-clad peak sank 
below the horizon, we went down to 
examine our quarters. Several hundred 
soldiers, sailors and construction workers 
were aboard—and three women, one a 
Navy nurse. Space was at a premium. 


In the gambling salon, where tourists had 
lounged in comparative luxury, the tables 
and easy chairs had been stripped out and 
tiers of bunks installed. 

I remembered that other voyage, with 
soft music, dancing, drinks across the 
bar, and deck chairs to while away the 
idle hours watching the seas under the 
moon and the sun. It was a sad com- 
parison. The Army had tossed luxury 
overboard when they took over the ship. 
I was booked for first class passage and 
assigned to a top bunk. The man under 
me was traveling second class, and below 
him were three construction workers who 
had been given “pink tickets.” 

Down near the equator the night’s have 
an intense cold that cuts to the bone. No 
blankets or pillows were issued. I shiv- 
ered through a night, then gave a steward 
a dollar to rustle two blankets. While I 
was spreading my bunk the siren raised 
its deep-throated, urgent wail, and 
whistles echoed back and forth among 
the ships of the convoy—short, frantic 
blasts like the bleating of frightened 
sheep. . , 

We knew this was no routine boat drill, 
We grabbed our lifebelts and rushed on 
deck to witness a quick, deadly drama 


sel in a life boat. 


that is finding daily repetition up and 
down the sea lanes of the world. The 
convoy, spread out to the horizon on the 
glassy sea, seemed suddenly seized with 
a crazy animation. The ships wheeled 
back and forth, while our transport 
plunged ahead at full draft and began a 
complicated zig-zag. We soon discerned 
the pattern in this seemingly aimless 
dodging of the ships. The convoy was 
quickly changing course. 

“Wolf pack!” a sailor told us, running 
past to his battle station. 

The transport was making a wide 
circle, the deck throbbing to the surge of 
her powerful motors. Off the starboard 
bow, about a mile across the serene blue 
waters, two P-C boats were darting about 
in a surge of spray and foam. They 
moved with all the cunning and pre- 
caution of animals stalking game—zig- 
zagging, plunging forward, wheeling, al- 
most stopping, then shooting on again. 

A geyser of water belched up in the 
wake of one of the trim little crafts and 
flowered in foamy sheets. Another shot 
up, and still another. The second cutter 
darted in, and one, two, three, four depth 
charges raised white, towering columns 
of water. 

The one-sided battle was too far away 
for us to see any debris that might have 
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been blown to the surface. A destroyer bearing down on the 
P-C boats swung wide and headed back to the point of the 
column, By now the convoy had found a new course. The cut- 
ters glided away, fanning out to the fringes of the deployed 
convoy. Up ahead we could see the destroyer dot-dashing quick 
messages. 

“One less sub to worry about! 
down at us from the top deck. 

The transport offered many surprises. The food was as good 
as it had been in the days when the ship catered to the tourist 
trade. Menus stamped with the official insignia of the Army 
Transport Service were handed out, and colored stewards in 
white jackets waited tables. I recognized the head waiter, as 
cool, suave, and debonair as usual, and called him over. 

“T couldn’t leave the ship,” he explained. “I’ve been on it so 
many years it seems like home.” 

After mess we congregated on the top deck, smoking and 
talking in the cool of the evening. The sun went down. Almost 
immediately the loudspeaker barked along the decks: 

“Blackout the ship! Close all windows and portholes. No 
smoking on deck. No lights of any kind on deck. Blackout the 
ship.” 

Lights can be seen for miles in the gathering dusk, a careless 
signal for lurking enemy raiders that might cost a ship and all 
lives. MP’s patrolled the decks to enforce the blackout. Seamen 
in lifejackets and earphones went on watch and scanned the 
ships in the convoy, reporting any negligence. 

“A light in that freighter off the starboard beam,” 
called. 

The message was relayed to the bridge. The freighter was 
signaled, and the offending light winked out. The convoy 
ploughed on into gradual darkness. We went below and turned 
in, but found it difficult to sleep. A group of electricians from 


” a sailor remarked, grinning 


a lookout 


Houston, Texas, and a few hot-blooded sons of New York — 
argued long after midnight over the merits of their respective 


states. The controversy, I might add, lasted out the voyage. 


The next morning we had an introduction to life on a troop- 


ship. Men stood in line to squeeze into the bathrooms, only to 


find that a limited water supply had postponed fresh water baths — 
for the duration of the voyage, Salt water showers were reported 
available, but few took advantage of them. It was a smelly cargo — 
Many of the 
men neglected shaving, and in a short time the passengers began 


that the Army dumped in port two weeks later. 


to resemble the cutthroats who had sailed these Carribean waters 
under Raleigh and Morgan. 


As flagship of the fleet the transport flew the pennant of the | 


commodore of the convoy, but it was under the nominal com- 
mand of a colonel of cavalry. A pudgy, red-faced sergeant acted 


as liaison officer, and MP’s preserved order aboard. About ten — 


o’clock an Army officer came to our quarters. 


“There will be no gambling abroad this ship,’ he instructed. 


We soon discovered this to be a strict rule abroad the transport © 


—-strictly unobserved by the Army. Men living in cramped 


quarters, under the daily threat of death, and with no chance for 
recreation, need diversion of some kind. For this reason the 


Army winks at gambling. During the day the ship was a veritable 
floating casino. Poker, blackjack, faro, and gin rummy helped 
while away the idle hours. 

(Continued on page 32) 


BOUND FOR THE WAR ZONE 


Stretching for miles across the smooth water a typical convoy 

moves slowly and grimly toward its destination. Around the 

freighters continually circle swift and deadly P-C boats and trim, 

graceful camouflaged destroyers are constantly on the watch for 
the underwater wolf packs of the Axis. 


S. Navy Photograph 
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San Francisco—Host to the Nation’s Fighters 


GATEWAY TO THE PACIFIC 


The twelve-mile long San francisco-Oakland 
bridge stands as one of the most impressive 
achievements of American engineering enter- 
prise in the years preceding World War II. 
This view was taken from Telegraph Hill. Along 
the waterfront stretches the famous Embarca- 
-dero with its great concrete piers that are now 
under the vigilant control of the United States 
military and naval authorities. 


by Florita Cook 


IF SAN FRANCISCO was considered 
cosmopolitan before the war it is out- 
standingly so now. Theodore Roosevelt 
once remarked that a person standing at 
the intersection of Stockton and Market 
Streets could, in the course of half an 
hour, see representatives of every nation 
on earth pass by. Now, not only are the 
Chinese, the Russians, the Spanish, the 
Italians, the French, and the rest of the 
Old World colonies—with the notable ex- 
ception of the Japanese—still here, but 
in addition every state in the Union is 
represented by service men and the in- 
flux of defense workers. 

How can one describe wartime San 
Francisco? It is sailors in taxis crowded 
to the gunwales, or clinging precariously 
onto outside seats of clanging cable cars 


that swing around sharp curves and 
streak up and down the town’s steep hills. 
It is waves of bobbing white caps rolling 
up Market Street from the Embarcadero 
to mingle their blue uniforms with the 
browns and tans of the soldier and air 
man, the olive-drabs of the marine, the 
smart uniforms of the women’s auxiliary 
corps, and the less attractive apparel of 
the civilian. 

Amazingly young, those sailor boys. 
Their girls—and how quickly they ac- 
quire them — bare - headed, bare - legged, 
are young too. Arms interlocking, laugh- 
ing, they are like children on a carefree 
holiday. The clangor of four lines of 
street-cars speeding up and down Market 
Street makes talking difficult ... but who 
cares to talk when there is so much to see 
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—and feel. Particularly, when on leave. 

And the nights! The surging crowds 
in the vicinity of Market and Powell 
Streets remind one of nothing so much as 
New York’s Forty-second and Broad- 
way. This human avalanche is not neces- 
sarily going places; few are imbibing. 
They’re just folk who used to stay at 
home playing bridge, listening to the 
radio, or quietly reading, who are now re- 
acting to a shot of war restlessness. Plus, 
of course, the service men in a constant 
state of flux. 

Wartime San Francisco is this too. It is 
crowded restaurants. It is gay chatter and 
pleasant dining and the clink of glasses, 
just as it always has been, but with the 
tempo stepped up a notch. Over yonder 
a civilian is entertaining two Army off- 
cers and their wives. Everyone knows— 
they’re not supposed to but they do—that 
on the darkened bay a monstrous convoy 
is in the making. The officers carry 
equipment which can only be for overseas 
duty, but you would not suspect it was a 
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farewell party to watch their faces. It’s— 
well, it’s just the American way of tak- 
ing it in their stride. And that goes for 
the women who are left behind too. 

San Francisco is North Beach with its 
30,000 Italians and its innumerable little 
cafés—lItalian, French, Basque, Neapoli- 
tan, Mexican—feeding her guests in the 
same old savory way. These Latin Amer- 
ican people are an integral and pic- 
turesque part of the city’s life. The older 
ones chatter on the streets in the language 
of their forebears but the flag of their 
adopted country is in evidence every- 
where and they buy War Bonds with en- 
thusiasm. It is bocci ball courts where 
the men engage in their favorite game 
with single-track fervor, but suspend play 
to join in with gusto when a girl with 
an accordion strikes up “God Bless 
America.” 

San Francisco is Chinatown with its 
colorful Grant Avenue. During the ter- 
rible years when China stood alone, her 
back to the wall, its transplanted sons in 


this city within a city trod their narrow 
streets and alleys with faces masked in 
a quiet calm that concealed their bitter- 
ness and anger. In those days the only 
visible reminders that their mother coun- 
try was fighting for her very life were 
the annual “Rice Bowl” affairs for rais- 
ing funds; the placards displayed in store 
windows proclaiming “This is a Chinese 
Store” (for a dozen or so Japanese mer- 
chants had long since shrewdly opened 
places of business along the tourist bon- 
anza which is Grant Avenue); and the 
knot of residents of the district gathered 
silently around the war bulletins dis- 
played in front of the Chinese language 
newspaper offices. 

Now that her young men are fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with our own boys 
for a common cause, dapper Chinese 


youths, in the uniforms of all branches — 


of the service, mingle with the crowds on 
Grant Avenue. The placards are gone as 
their information is no longer necessary 
now that the Japanese shops have beer 


F.P.G. 
SKYLINE VISTA 


re hills around San Francisco 
ovide a magnificent view of 
e city and the harbor, Before 
e@ war San Francisco ranged 
urth among the cities of this 
untry in total commerce. To- 
y its spacious harbor and its 
imerous shipping facilities are 
mpletely devoted to the grim 
sks of the greatest war this 
nation has ever fought. 


evacuated. True, the imported stocks from 
China are fast dwindling, but the local food 
markets with their strange wares and Oriental 
smells are doing business as usual, and the 
restaurants and night spots are bustling with 
new life. 

A cradle of Free China’s independence and 
democracy, San Francisco’s Chinatown ten- 
dered a lavish welcome to its own First Lady 
on the occasion of her arrival on the West 
Coast. Its population of 17,500 Chinese con- 
stitute the largest single group of Chinese- 
Americans in the United States and at least 
17,000 of that number crowded the district’s 
narrow streets to pay respectful homage to 
“Missimo.” 

It was in San Francisco’s Chinatown that 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, brother-in-law to Madame 
Chiang, plotted part of the revolution that was 
to end in the overthrow of the tyrannical Man- 
chu dynasty and to establish the democratic 
principles for which the Generalissimo and his 
armies are now fighting the Japanese hordes. 
Here also Kuo Min Tang, the Chinese Na- 
fional Party, had its pioneer headquarters. 

And San Francisco is this: It is flag- 
bedecked Fisherman’s Wharf with its steaming 
crabs in out-door brick caldrons and olive- 
skinned Italians hawking their merchandise in 
good-natured competition. “Fina the crab 
here! Buya the nice pink shrimp!” The fisher- 
men’s blue and white boats still go to sea for 
the daily catch, but under Army regulations 
now. The wharves where the larger purse- 
seiners that formerly cruised in Mexican 
waters were once anchored, together with the 
entire four-mile length of the Embarcadero, 
have been taken over by the military and one 
may not proceed beyond the barriers which 
have been set up. 

For although the city itself reflects little of 
the solemnity of the days in which she lives, 
the waterfront and the silver-grey bay present 
a different picture. In fact, to a person who 
last saw it in peacetime the contrast is striking. 
With the thousands of other civilians who ap- 
pear continually to sit in parked cars on the 
Marina, let us take a look at the bay in war- 
time array. 

The focal point of course is Golden Gate 
Bridge, majestically suspended from its great 
towers in that incredible span which is the 
longest in the history of bridge making. Be- 
low, are the choppy waters of the Gate, or the 
“potato patch’; beyond, the unpredictable 
Pacific. Guarding its portals lie two black 
watch dogs which hold the sub nets, smoke 
curling from their stacks. A small navy boat 
speeds in endless circles around the net and 
tenders, alert, watchful. Bob-tailed, oddly con- 
toured craft, hybrids of wartime needs, cut the 
waters of the bay as they go about their va- 
rious business. Tugs, barges, mine-sweepers, 
revamped freighters—a polygot lot. We know 
transports are tied to the slips, and we know 
that grey warships brood somewhere beyond. 

To our left is the San Francisco Yacht Club. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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TELEGRAPH HILL 


Telegraph Hill, which is topped by the white shaft rising in the 

distance, received its name in the gold rush days when it was 

used as a signal station to announce the arrival of ships from 
Panama. 


SHORE LEAVE 


They come from every state in the nation, these sailors who are 
so eager to see the sights in San Francisco. A surprising num- 
ber of them are from the Middle West. 


All Chinatown welcomed Madame Chiang Kai-Shek when she 
rode the length of Grant Avenue on the day of her arrival, 


WELCOME TO CHINA’S FIRST LADY 
March 24, 1943. 
( 
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ARABIAN HORSES IN 
THE ROCKIES 


FOR CENTURIES ARAB horses have 
made front page news. In the interna- 
tional blue book of equine aristocracy we 
find mention of the big Arab stallion that 
bore Napoleon from Moscow, shared 
Napoleon’s tent, and was coveted by rul- 
ers of many countries. The Arab Go- 
dolphin, brought to England in 1731, 

_ founded one of three lines of thorough- 
breds that won the English Derby for 
127 consecutive years. 

George Washington’s famous charger, 
Magnolia, was an Arab imported from 
England. For centuries, Arab horses 
have played an important part in wars, 
and victories, but in the twentieth cen- 
tury the Arab has played a less impres- 
sive role for airplanes, machine guns and 
tanks have replaced these famous war- 
riors. 

For a time it seemed that the proud 
Arab lineage, after over four thousand 
years of careful breeding, would become 
extinct. Then breeders began importing 
pure-breds from Egypt and England in 
-order to carry on the important strain. 
Today, there are more than 1100 pure 
bred Arabian horses in the United States. 

Now attention is being focused on the 
Lazy VV ranch, near Boulder, Colorado, 
the home of the American Arab. This 
picturesque ranch sprawls over thousands 
of acres of mountainous grandeur at an 
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by Pearl P. Puckett 


CLIMBING THE GREAT DIVIDE 


Supreme for centuries on the hot 
desert lands of the East, the Ara- 
bian horse is now demonstrating 
its splendid qualities in the Rocky 
Mountains, Led by the stallion, 
Rifage, this cavalcade of pure- 
blooded Arabs sets out for the sky 
trails. The Arab has proven itself 
the equal, if not the superior, of 
the Rocky Mountain pony. 


altitude reaching to 8600 feet. At this 
lofty height, the Arab thrives. L. W. 
Van Vleet, owner of the ranch, has 
proved beyond a question of a doubt that 
Arabs bred at this altitude have better 
bone and wind and are by far superior 
to the ones bred at any lower place: 

Against the breath-taking backdrop of 
pine-studded peaks, range Arabs of in- 
ternational renown. Patrician Zarife has 
long been considered the world’s most 
beautiful horse. Foaled in 1928, and bred 
by Prince Mohamed Ali, of Cairo, 
Egypt, Zarife was imported to the United 
States in 1932. His dam, Mahroussa, 
was considered at one time the most 
beautiful Arabian mare in the world. 
Mahroussa’s glamour and beauty has 
passed on to Zarife, as Zarife is the clas- 
sic type—the horse immortal. 


Kabar was foaled in 1930 and sired by 


Kaaba, the well known stallion owned 
by William Wrigley, Junior. Kabar’s 
grandsire, Skowronek, was perhaps the 
world’s most famous Arab and Lady 
Wentworth of England who owned him 
refused an offer of $250,000 from the 
Russian government. His great-grand- 
sire, Nureddin, was one of the tallest 
Arabs of past records. Kabar has all the 
strength and power as well as the intelli- 
gence of the Kehilan family. Trainers 
at the Lazy VV claim they have to lock 


the corrals and hide the key in order to 
keep Kabar from opening all the gates. — 
On precarious rugged trails, he can out- 
climb any cowpony in Colorado, or the ~ 
entire cow country. He is a great lover — 
of gaits and stunts. Let his. beloved © 
trainer call, and there is no fence too 
high to keep Kabar from his master. — 
Kabar is perhaps the favorite of the © 


whole ranch, and not without a peculiar 


sense of horse humor. One of his stunts — 
is removing ladies’ hats. When hungry ~ 
he’ll pick up an oat pail and head for the — 
granary where he either helps himself 
whenever he can manage the lock, or 


begs for a handout. He is friendly to the © | 


degree of being affectionate. ES 

Then there’s Ras-El-Fedawi foaled in — 
1935, sired by Rahal, one of the well — 
known stallions at the Kellogg Institute | 
in California. Ras-El-Fedawi is another 
grandson of the famous Skowronek and — 
Nureddin. He is also representative of 
the strong and solid characteristics of the 
Kehilan family. 

Rifage, foaled in 1936 is another — 
grandson of Lady Wentworth’s Skow- | 
ronek. Both his sire, Mirage, and dam, — 
Rifala, were international champions. 
Both won championships in England; 
were then imported into the United — 
States by Mr. Roger Selby and won — 
national championships. Rifage, like — 
Zarife, is representative of the classic © 
type Arab. mee 

On the lofty Continental Divide, 
prances a new champion: Barek, foaled — 
in 1938, has attained new glory for the - 
Arabian breed, for Barek stands six- — 
teen hands and one-quarter inch (veri- 
fied by a Boulder, Colorado, veteri- 
narian’s affidavit) the tallest Arabian 
horse on record. Lady Wentworth’s © 
Nurredin (former record-breaking Arab | 
for height) stood exactly five feet, four 
inches, or a little less than sixteen hands. © 
Since birth he has lived in the lofty 
peaks and climbed rugged mountain trails 
that were formerly considered inacces- 
sible. It is nothing for Barek to climb to © 
the very top of the Continental Divide 
carrying a weight of 275 pounds, and ~ 
come home almost as fresh and happy as — 
when he started the long hard ordeal. 

Large Arabs frequently lose some of 
the distinctive characteristics of their 

(Continued on page 34) 


THE WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL ARAB 


Bred by Prince Mohamed Ali, of Cairo, Egypt, and imported 
i: into the United States in 1932, Zarife has won international 
G2 fame as the world’s most beautiful Arab. This is a typical 
f scene at the Lazy VV Ranch when friends and lovers of fine 
horses drop in for a free show or a ride in the mountains. 


MIRALAI AND MIRAS 


Miralai and her youngster, Miras, are proud members 
of the community of Arabs that lives so happily amid 
the high peaks of the Rockies. The superb air, the 
altitude and the mountain trails have done much to 
increase their sure footedness and alertness. The 
claim is made that the mountain Arabs have even 
developed more intelligence than their desert brothers. 


BORN ON THE TOP OF AMERICA 


When the Arab colts are weaned they sell for from 
$500. to $600. and they have been shipped to all 


parts of the United States. 


KABAR THE MAGNIFICENT 


Kabar is the proud descendant of 

a long line of patrician Arab 

horses. Among them was his illus- 

trious grandshire, Skowronek, for 

whom Lady Wentworth of England 

refused $250,000. from the Rus- 
sian government. 


THE HARBOR AT PETSAMO 


Since the war with Russia the harbor of Petsamo 
has been Finland’s most valuable link with the 
outside world. It has also been valuable to 
Finland’s Nazi allies who have used it as one 
of the northern bases from which her sub- 
marines prey on allied convoys to Russia. 


FLIGHT 
UNDER THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN 


By Kurt Singer 
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THIS IS A RECORD of my flight in 
the midnight-sun, a flight for my life, be- 
cause the Nazis had asked my extradition 
from Sweden to Germany. This was in 
June 1940, a few months after the first 
Russo-Finnish War, and fortunately 
Americans: and British were willing to 
help me, 

I had done important propaganda work 
against the Nazis; I had sent pro-Allied 
literature printed in German to Nazi- 
Germany. The many harbors and boats 
in Scandinavia were a great help. 

I was a member of a British evacuation 
group which was to travel via Finland 
to the Northcape, thereafter a British 
warship was to bring us to England. Un- 
fortunately, however, Northern Norway 
capitulated in the meantime and there was 
no boat from Scandinavia to England 
available. 

Somewhere, I had heard that small 
Finnish freightboats were traveling from 
Arctic Finland to the United States, via 
Iceland and Greenland. So Petsamo was 
the last port open to me, and I had to 
reach that port and find a place for my 


family and myself with all possible speed. 

The shipping line officials in Helsinki 
had told me, if I was willing to sleep in a 
bath-tub, I might have a chance to be 
admitted. I said yes, and was now travel- 
ing with my wife and baby to secure a 
corner on a boat to America. 

For two days and one night we rode 
through the Arctic. The nights were 
bright and magnificent. At twelve mid- 
night the sun shone as brightly as it had 
done at twelve noon; the sole difference 
lay in the coolness in the air. We rode 
in a battered, ancient bus through a war- 
torn region of Finland. There was only 
one narrow road. We saw shelters, Rus- 
sian bivouacs, graves, barbed wire, 
burned forests—scarcely any men. This 
was part of no-man’s land. ~ 

Occasionally we crossed small but 
sturdy bridges. These had been built’ by 
the Russians after the Finns burned their 
own bridges as they retreated. The for- 
ests stretched on endlessly, forests of 
glistening white birches. It was June; 
there was still snow to be seen on the 
heights. Hundreds of swollen brooks 
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coursed along and across the road; every- 
where there were lakes, but outside of 
our bus there was not a living soul. The 
bus itself was crammed to capacity on this 
three hundred mile ride from Rovaniemi, 
the last Finnish railroad station to Arctic 
Petsamo, Finland’s only ice-free port. 

On and on we rode. Whenever we 
stopped, I tried to obtain milk or fruit for 
my wife and our five-months-old baby. 
But the survivors in the villages had less 
than we. Indeed, they had nothing at all; 
we obtained only “silver tea’, that. is, 
hot water. The road had been frequently 
bombed and in many places was almost 
impassable. Dozens of trucks lay in the 
ditches along the road, for a flat tire or 
any other difficulty meant the end of the 
journey for the unfortunate vehicle. 
There were no garages, no gasoline sta- 
tions, nothing. 

This no-man’s land must once have 
been a region of splendid forests. Now 
it is a barren waste, occupied only by the 
soldiers who live in wooden barracks and 
stop all traffic to examine each passenger. 
We were happy when the two days of 


strenuous traveling were over and we ar- 
rived in Petsamo. 

Petsamo is the strategic and geopoli- 
tical center of the Axis in Finland. It is 
five miles distant from Kirkenes in Nor- 
way, twenty miles from the Russian 
border and the Soviet tundras. The Kola 
Peninsula, Russian territory, can be seen 
with the naked eye. Today Petsamo and 
North Cape in Norway are the chief 


bases for the Nazi submarines that at-’ 


tack convoys on their way to Murmansk. 
Petsamo itself has been repeatedly 
bombed by British and Russian planes. 
However, there was a ship to New York 
from Petsamo, and I had to reach this 
ship with my family. It was our only 
chance to escape Scandinavia while the 
war was in progress. 

The city is splendidly situated. The 
port is surrounded by towering cliffs. The 
port itself, however, is small; not more 
than four boats at a time can dock there. 

I saw the ship that was to take us to 
America; but I saw nothing of the city 
itself. There were only charred ruins. 
The Finns had burned down all the build- 
ings before the Russians took the city. 
After the first Finno-Russian war the 
Finns had done very little reconstruction. 
The piers had all been burned ; temporary 
structures of boards led to the boats. 
There were no cranes; Finnish long- 
shoremen were unloading the cargoes like 
Chinese coolies, carrying every item of 
cargo on their shoulders. A half-bombed 
bank and one church were the only 
buildings remaining; everything else had 
been destroyed. 

We went to the boat and were roughly 
received by the officials of the shipping 
line. 

“You'd better get back as fast as you 
can. You can’t stay here. The Germans 
have not given permission for the boat to 
sail to America.” 

It had been difficult enough riding two 
days through the war-torn countryside 
with a five-months-old baby. We had 
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This filling station is 531 kilo- 
meters from Petsamo with which . 
it is connected by the motor high-  ~ 
way that leads to Finland’s valu- = 
able ice-free harbor in the polar ~~ 

region. 


Three Lions 

Since the second war with Russia there has been little 
food for the Finnish Laplanders. Here two women are 
preparing “‘silver tea’’—-which is the euphemistic phrase- 
for hot water. Below is a ship bearing some of the sup- 
plies which came to Petsamo during the first war with 
Russia, 


‘ 


POLAR NOMAD 


Some of the Laplanders speak both German and Russian and 
they have been able to sell their services as spies to both sides. 


STOPOVER AT ROVANIEMI 


This was the bus on which the author, his wife and child 

traveled to Petsamo. The coats of the Laplanders are hung in 

the open to dry because the warmth of a house is harmful te 
the fur. 


ARCTIC MAILMAN 


This combination motor cycle and sled is used to transport the 
mail in northern Finland during wintertime. 


Three Ltons 


“Three Lions 


Three Lions 


our supply was low. 


{ 


been feeding the child on dried milk purchased in Sweden, b 
Were we to make the same trip ove 
again? I protested and asked permission to stay at least the 
night on the boat. The official replied laconically: . 
“We have no room. The longshoremen sleep on the boat be 
cause there isn’t a house standing in Petsamo.” 
The Finn advised us to return only half way, to Ivalo, where 
there were two tourist hotels. His advice was well-meant, but | 
we decided not to accept it. In the Arctic regions of Finland’ 
the Nazis and the Finns have forbidden possession of radio” 
sets, for fear of espionage work. With so much happening” 
every day, we did not dare depend on German and Finnish > 
sources for our news. And so we returned the long way we had 
come, this time with no rations. We reached Rovaniemi with 7 
our baby, tired out and sick. F 
It had been planned to hold the winter Olynpiel in Rovaniemi 
in 1940. Consequently, the town consists of one great hotel” 
equal to the best hotels in Europe. The entire town is grouped ” 
around this hotel. ' 
Everyone who hoped to sail to America from Petsamo lived 
in this hotel. Norwegian refugees who had fled from Quisling’s 
terror sought refuge in Rovaniemi. Americans who had fought 
as volunteers in Finland during the first Finno-Russian war 7 
were trying to obtain passage from Petsamo. , 
The hotel was frightfully expensive. In the rest of Finland ~ 
there was little food to be had; the very bread was indigestible. 
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But here, im this hotel, there was everything the heart desired. — 
The hotel was crammed with Norwegian officers and with Brit- 
ish soldiers who had not been evacuated; they had escaped to 
Finland and wore civilian clothing until they were discovered 
and interned. Among the British subjects was an Indian stu- 
dent who had fought on the side of the Finns against the Rus- — 
sians. Later, w hen Finland’s relations with England grew 
colder, he was interned, 

There was only one bus a day to Petsamo. Private cars were 
obtainable, but there was no gasoline for them. All the gasoline’ ~ 
had been appropriated by the government. 

We waited days, weeks, and then suddenly word came that 
the boat would sail from Petsamo. The Nazis and the British 
had sanctioned the voyage. However, no Britons or Germans ~ 
were to be permitted aboard; only Americans, neutrals and _ 
Finns. 

The ship, the Mathilda Thorden, had room for twelve passen-_ 
gers. In this hotel alone there were several hundred persons 
who hoped to take passage on it The Nazis in Finland saw the 
necessity of keeping these people off the boat. 

One day a Finnish air force lieutenant appeared and declared 
that he was in charge of transit permits. He said he would give © 
permits for the journey to Petsamo only to soldiers. Civilians 
would not be allowed to pass through the war zone. ; 

The reason for this was that some two hundred volunteers ~ 
who had fought for Finland, mostly mercenaries or Nazi sym- 
pathizers, desired passage on the Mathilde Thorden. All of . 
them were provided with American or Canadian passports. In 
order that they escape trouble on the high seas, they were also ~ 
supplied Finnish passports. If they were stopped by the Nazis, - 
they would show these Finnish passports ; if the British stopped 
the ship, they would present their Canadian or American pass- 
ports. 

I at once got in touch with the Finnish Chief of Police in” 
Helsinki and declared that, as a foreign correspondent, I would — 
not tolerate such treatment; I had my visas, passports and tick- 
ets all in order and I would not accept the decree of a Nazified, 
anti-Semitic lieutenant. The Chief of Police replied that he had — 
had no knowledge of the matter, and that it was absolutely 
illegal. 

Thus, despite the Fascist Finnish officers, we set out once 
more for Petsamo. We were fortunate in obtaining half a dozen 
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lemons that had just arrived from Italy, 


and we still had a little dried milk left 
for the baby. 

Our ramshackle old bus, packed with 
soldiers and with farmers who were re- 
turning to.their burned villages, left that 
modern Babylon, Rovaniemi. 

The Tinns had been working day and 


_ night on this sole highway in the Arctic. 


Everywhere we saw soldiers ; everywhere 
fortifications were being constructed. 
Mournfully the bus driver reminisced of 
the days when rich Americans had come 
here to catch the giant salmon that 
abounded in the Arctic streams. 

We rode directly along the Norwegian 
border. On the ride we saw planes that 
had been flown from Norway in order to 
escape capture by the Nazis. The Finns 
were using these planes for themselves 
and their Nazi allies. 

During the journey I interviewed more 
than a dozen persons. Because I spoke 
Swedish well—Swedish is Finland’s sec- 
ond language—the people spoke openly 
with me, 

The soldiers were all, every single one 
of them, megalomaniac. They believed 
that their Finnish army was the best in 
the world after the Germany army. They 
had a tremendous hatred of Russia and 
a profound love for Germany, which had 


helped them win independence in 1918. 

In the vicinity of Petsamo there are 
nickel mines in which both Canada and 
Russia held interests. These mines are 
now working exclusively for the Nazis. 
Apparently Finland rules herself, but in 
Northern Finland the Nazi military ma- 
chine is the sole ruler. 

The T‘inns have made a close study of 
the Russian mine fields around the Kola 
Peninsula and Petsamo. Between Pet- 
samo and Russia there are deep swamps 
(tundras) which can be crossed only in 
winter, when they are frozen. The Finns 
are in constant fear’ that the Russians 
will conquer Petsamo again, and they 
have laid hundreds of mines of theiz own 
in the region. 

As a matter of fact, on June 21, 1943, 
the Russians tried a daring amphibious 
commando raid in the Petsamo-Kirkenes- 
North Cape area to destroy the submarine 
bases in the Vardanger Fjord which is 
so near to Petsamo, 

The Russians mean business in pro- 
tecting their convoy-route to Murmansk 
and the Russians will without any doubt 
come back whenever they feel fit to 
do so. 

When the Soviets conquered Petsamo 
they also penetrated some 120 miles to 
the South. The peasants in the vicinity 


declare that the Russians tried to treat 
the population well—but good Finns 
would not fall for such snares. The Finn- 
ish peasants want peace, but they also 
want a free Finland, They remember too 
well that for years, when Finland be- 
longed to Russia, they were slaves of the 
Czar, Today, however, they are slaves of 
Hitler; and although they would be glad 
to rid the country of the Nazi troops, 
they seem to have few prospects. 

The Nazis have had two new highways 
built by slave labor. Both lead from 
Northern Norway to the Rovaniemi-Pet- 
samo highway. Both Finland and Ger- 
many expect an invasion of Northern 
Norway, and the new highways are in- 
tended to aid the defense of Norway and 
Northern Finland. 

The Allies have many reasons to at- 
tempt such an invasion. If Finland were 
knocked out of the war, the danger of 
U-boats Petsamo would be 
eliminated and Russia’s lifeline, the con- 
voy route to Murmansk, would be far 
safer. From Iceland to Petsamo it is only 
a few hours by air. A combined British- 
Norwegian-American invasion of North- 
ern Europe would bring the Allies for 
the first time into a united front with the 
Russians. 
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WINTER PLAYGROUND 


If war had not come the, 
winter Olympiad would 
have been held in Rova- 
niemi in 1940, Today 
the town’s very hand- 
some hotel is used ex- 
clusively by high ranking 
Nazi officers and their 
Finnish satellites. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


From South America Today by 
Richard Gill and Helen Hope. IIlustra- 
tions by Manuel Rivera Regaldo. 
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SLIDING DOWN THE 
LATITUDES 


by Ernestine Evans 


THE STRING GAME is both an old game and a new game, and you — 
have to have a globe to play it. It is an ideal game for the “Air Age” ~ 
which is beginning and it is a game that can teach us all a lot we do not © 
know about this world of ours. 
You take a globe, and you take a piece of string, and the fun is in © 
discovering “the great circle routes.” The great circle routes are the | 
shortest routes, disregarding land and water, between any two points | 
on the globe. What you discover is that any number of places are 
by no means so far away as you used to think they were when you looked ~ 
at flat Mercator maps. Much still depends on landing fields and filling ~ 
stations, and visas and passports, but just take your string and your © 
globe and start playing and measuring. Some people even make a betting | Bh 
game of it! 
Certainly distances appear to be quite different from what they were a 
when I was a not-too-good child studying geography out of Mr. Fry’s © 
big book, dazzled by the pictures of heaped-up coffee bags on the docks © 
at Rio de Janeiro, and the passenger-carrying baskets slung on cables 
across ravines in the mountains of Peru. 4 
“I’m going down there,” I said out loud, disturbing all the other little ~ 
fourth grade geographers. “I want some stories about down there,” my ~ 
voice rose. Two Years Before the Mast was the only book the teacher ~ 
could think of to assuage the rising wanderlust of her noisy pupil. South ~ 
America was not so very important forty years ago. a 
Today it’s different and if you play the string game, South America | 
furnishes any number of surprises. Did you, for instance, know that 
if you laid the string on the globe due south from Savannah, Georgia, 
the line of longitude falls west of the coast of Peru? All that bulge ofG 
South America lies east over toward Africa. If your brother is in the q 
Ferry Command or in the Air Transport Service, or flying for Pan-Am, — 
you know already, string or no string, how close to Dakar are the fying 
fields of Natal on the coast of Brazil: And if, both because of the war, 
and in spite of the war, the old American urge to explore new frontiers” Ml 
is on you, go to the children’ s room’ of any public library. : 
It is one of the minor phenomena of the times, that the presses spill 4 
steadily an enchanting stream of books for young people about the 
lands south of the Rio Grande. a 


The four illustrations at the left 
are by Carl Burger from Agnes 
Rothery’s South American Round- 
about. The young girl rides a 
Venezuelan tortoise; the monkey 
is a red howler, small but vocifer- 
ous; the house boat is in Ecuador; 
the horseman is in pursuit of an 
Argentine rhea. 
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THEY LIVE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


From A Picture Map Geography of South America by Vernon Owen with illustrations 
by Paul Spencer Johst. 


Tall tales, old legends, and simple books of fact and travel— 
they are almost as numerous as the leaves on a tree; and they 
are full of luring exciting pictures, for the lands south of us, so 
near now by the great circle routes followed by our airplanes, 
so important to us in a world at war, are luring, exciting lands, 
full of fresh tales of exploration and heroism. Raleigh knew 
parts of them, and Magellan, Drake and Morgan, Captain 
Dampier and Sebastian Cabot, Selkirk and Balboa! There are 
dates to learn that children in Spain and Portugal count as im- 
portant as 1492. Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean in 1513, 
and claimed it for the King of Spain. The city of Panama was 
built first by Spaniards and Portuguese; little Americans on 
Cape Cod, whose fathers came from the Azores and from Por- 
tugal can begin to grin now and swap ancient yarns with the 
boys and girls whose people came to Plymouth Rock in 1620. 
The past has grandiose sea-faring chapters for all our varied 
citizens. 

You have only to look at the children’s books about Brazil 
and the Argentine, about Peru and the Western Indies, Mexico 
and Colombia. Riches in minerals, animals and strange plants. 
And heroes! A whole generation of children in the United 
States has begun to know that to be an “American” means more 
than to belong to the great central coast-to-coast region of the 
North American continent. It is a proud descriptive word 
designating the boys and girls of two continents. The stretch 
is now not from Maine to California, but from Alaska to Cape 
Horn, from pole to pole across Capricorn and Cancer and the 
Equator. Spanish and Portuguese and many Indian tongues, 
Dutch and French and Italian, even German, are spoken in the 
schools of the Western Hemisphere. 

This we already know about the post-war world our children 
are far more ready for, whatever comes, than their parents. The 
young are seldom isolationist. Pixies and talking animals, seven 
leagued boots and flying carpets, these, any story teller from 
the beginning of time will tell you, are commonplaces in the 


THE HARBOR AT BUENOS AIRES 
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children’s world. Strange names invite them: Barranquilla, 
Trinidad, Para, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Arequipa, Lima, Quito. Long before these lovely names were 
stops on Panagra (Pan American Grace Air Line) the children 
took them as hops in a story, down across the sea, up above 
the deserts, skirting mountains, floating over jungles. (See 
Alice Dagleish’s Wings Around South America). And it does 
not take tales of gold and rubies or of people so simple and un- 
armed that they will sweat for masters to lure the children to 
strange and foreign places. With a cooky and a book, they will 
leave on a moment’s notice to laugh and wonder over llamas 
and armadillos, parakeets and red howling monkeys, to eat 
bananas and nigger toes (Brazil nuts used to bear that homely 
name in Christmas stockings at the turn of the century). 

Back in time for supper, they will tell you about gauchos in 
the Argentine who pursue ostrich-like rheas with lassos and 
sing quite different songs than the one about little dogies, and 
sing them in Spanish. They roll the sounds of the words 
Orinoco and Amazon over their tongues and are tickled with 
the notion that it is summer here when it is winter down below 
the equator. 

“For a fact!’ says Johnny, and his facts grow into the thesis 
that this hemisphere is a pretty good place to discover—so many 
mines and mountains, so much exciting history, such a variety 
of boats and carriages, houses and holidays. One thing to note 
about the children’s books and the service they are doing to the 
good neighbor policy is the simple easy way in which they 
stock our children’s minds with awareness of Indians and 
colored peoples, and the basic sense of human brotherhood and 
common problems. They delight in the feats of Indian runners, 
wonder at the Incas as well as the builders of Rockefeller €en- 
ter, and dream of skiing in Chile. Indeed, they take a wholly 
cheerful view of post-war life and travel. A string and a globe 
and books their parents never had have given them a zest for 
the hemispheres. And that is something we all need. 


SIMON BOLIVAR, THE LIBERATOR 


BIRDS AND BEASTS OF MOUNTAIN AND JUNGLE 


From Round About South America by Anne Merriman Peck with illustrations by the author. 
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FORT-DE-FRANCE IN HAPPIER DAYS 


The streets and canals of Fort-De-France in times of peace have some of the animation 
and gaiety ordinarily associated with Mediterranean countries. 


VICHY’S ADMIRAL ROBERT 


These sailors of the French light cruiser 

Emule Bertin stand at attention as they re- 

ceive the croix de guerre from Admiral 

Robert. This award was made on the cruiser 

while it was guarding Martinique after the 
armistice. 
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Black Stur 


ON MARTINIQUE, the Atlantic-Carib- 
bean French portal to the Panama Canal, 
an international drama reached its cli- 
max in July, 1943. Against a backdrop 
of days blazing with equatorial sunlight 
and nights star-studded and soft with 
tropical breezes from the trade winds, a 


cast of some 250,000 persons brought to | 


a conclusion one of the strangest stories 
to come out of this war. 

For onlookers in Washington, Vichy, 
London and other world capitals the 
drama had great significance. The theme 
was the same as that of the whole global 


war: Could the people emerge trium- 
phant in their conflict against dictators 
and totalitarianism? The principal actor 
in the drama was the bearded Admiral 
George Robert, High Commissioner of 
the French Antilles, a Vichy appointee 
seventy-three years old and a shrewd 
and wily diplomat. With him were asso- 
ciated the armed gendarmes in the port 
of Fort-de-France, sailors from the in- 
terned French battleships and most of 
the island’s two thousand white residents. 
The rest of the cast comprised the over- 
whelming majority of the island’s popu- 
lation. 

The drama’s climax raised these ques- 
tions: How much longer could the High 
Commissioner, who vowed allegiance to 
Maréchal Pétain and Axis collaboration, 
hold out against the rising natives who 
boasted De Gaullist sympathy? How 
much longer could the natives last with 
food reduced to a starvation level? How 
much longer would it be before Wash- 
ington would demand that the island 
capitulate to the Allied ‘cause? How 
much longer before the natives, edging 
in, black shadows of desperation, would : 
take the blood of the few who were de- 
stroying them. These issues reached | 
their peak on the night the natives broke | 
through all barriers and blood began to 
flow. On that July night Admiral Robert 
staggered to the wireless and gave the 
world his communiqué. .. . 

To appreciate the climax of this drama 
it is necessary to remember the first act 
which began back in 1940 when the Ger- 
mans marched into Paris. Then the set- 
ting of the colorful, luxuriant West In- 
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dies islands of Martinique and neighbor- if 
ing Guadeloupe lay seemingly untouched 
by the fall of their French government. q 
Tourists visiting the birthplace of Jo- ~ 
sephine, Empress of the French, still 3 
found Martinique a bright haven. Only 


the blackened ruins of St. Pierre, the 
once brilliant, gay and wealthy capital, 
spoke of disaster. 

But that catastrophe, taking forty 
thousand lives, had happened in far-off 
1902 when on a May Morning towering 
Mt. Pelée suddenly deluged one quarter 
of Martinique with its molten lava in one 
of the most devastating volcanic erup- . — 
tions of modern times. In 1940 it seemed © 
impossible that the new capital of Fort- 
de-France and the island’s 250,000 in- 
habitants would shortly be plunged into 
the nightmare overshadowing Europe 
and the world, and soon be held captive 
by one of the most ambiguous dictators 
to come out of World War II. 33 

In 1940 Martinique was prosperous; 
the natives, easy-going, tolerant and sat- 
isfied with their democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Perfect highways threaded the ~ 
dark forests to emerge into coppery 


THE FIGHT FOR 
FREEDOM 
IN MARTINIQUE 


by Edith Guevara 


cocoa groves, into cane fields golden in the blazing sun. Be- 
tween clusters of volcanic mountains in the north and south 
stretched profitable plantations of bananas, oranges, lemons and 
lime. And along the shore the sea was a wonderful green as 
far as the eye could see, dotted here and there with splashes 
of color where fishing boats filled their holds with cargoes of 
langostas, sole and myriads of tropical fish. And in the deep- 
sheltered coves between the coastal headlands, the white build- 
ings and red rooftops gleamed among the palms like so many 
jewels on a velvet mounting. 

Martinique’s commercial life had developed sufficiently to 
support 150,000 tons of merchant shipping, so larger craft were 
also in the harbor of Fort-de-France. Here, too, was the prin- 
cipal naval station of the French West Indies Squadron. In 
1940 sailors from these ships wandered through the quiet 
plazas, unwatched, their presence taken for granted. Only 
later when the French fleet was interned did the activities of 
these sailors arouse curiosity. But in 1940 nothing seemed to 
menace the island, unless it was the deadly fer-de-lance, the one 
poisonous snake in Martinique and Trinidad. 

This reptile is a continual threat to safety—and such a cre- 
ature became Admiral Robert after Vichy dispatched him to 
the French Antilles. In the beginning his conduct was accepted 
as that of a bad-tempered man, for he was seen three or four 
times daily to burst into rage, the violence of these attacks 
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shaking his whole small body. But the natives were easy-going, 
and were inclined to let matters take their course. They avoided 
Admiral Robert as they did the fer-de-lance. And meantime his 
reputation grew in this Windward Isle that lies between St. 
Lucia and Dominica. He, like the fer-de-lance, meant no good 
for Martinique. Still, the island was safe. It was surrounded 
by twenty-one friendly American republics—and life went on 
much as usual. 

Profits from native industry went on providing funds for the 
modern living facilities of the island, the public lighting system 
and water storage, although the latter generally proved in- 
adequate most of the year. 

The natives were united, not only in color and race, but by the 
French language which was official for government, schools and 
commerce; and by the unwritten patois which was the general 
means of communication. However, illiteracy was high. Little 
English and no Spanish were spoken. Economically Martinique 
was in the hands of “four families,’ because these whites were 
the landowners, and the Negroes and mulattoes were dependent 
upon them for their very subsistence. Admiral Robert pro- 
ceeded to cooperate with the big landlords as the Axis has wher- 
ever similar circumstances have presented themselves. 

Yet the island had been relatively democratic, and largely 
under rule of the natives. The Negroes and mulattoes could 
look back to many years of relative freedom. Founded originally 
by the West Indies Company in 1626 after its discovery by Co- 
lumbus in 1502, Martinique passed through many struggles be- 
fore it was finally ceded to the French in 1814. The first French 
settlers had come in 1635, and the natives still told legendary 
incidents of the yellow Caribs who ate human flesh, those “first 
settlers” who gave their name to the great Caribbean Sea that 
has come to be the military backyard of the United States be- 
cause of its strategic importance. Those early years also saw the 
arrival of the African Negroes whosé fine physique and tem- 
perament were so well suited for tropic industry. A bond was 
established between these settlers and together they weathered 
seizure by the British in 1762, 1781, 1794 and 1809. Martinique 
became a French possession in 1814, and has remained so since. 


Screen Traveler from Gendreau 


rrow streets of Fort-de-France are laid out 

iss-cross rectangular pattern and they are 
reminiscent of those of the Vieux Carré 
_ in New Orleans. 
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Pierre erger from Black Star 

Cock fighting is a popular sport in Martinique 

as it is in many other parts of the West Indies. 

This fellow displays proudly a vigorous con- 
testant obviously eager for the fray. 


Screen Traveled from Gendri 
The statue of Martinique’s native daughter, Em-— 
press Josephine, wife of Napoleon, is surrounded 
by twelve tall royal palms and gazes across the bay 

to Trois-Islet, her birthplace. 


Martinique was the birthplace of 
Josephine, the wife of Napoleon, who 
was born at Trois-Islet where she lived 
until she was fifteen years of age. The 
Emperor presented a picture and a me- 
morial tablet to the church where his ill 
fated wife was born, and it was to Mar- 
tinique that Josephine returned after her 
divorce. The intervening years saw the 
continued growth of French culture in 
the West Indies possessions. Subsequent 
years brought liberalism in government, 
and Martinique was established as a de- 
mocracy in the modern sense. 

When Admiral Robert began his purge 
of island officials he uprooted the very 
heart of the country, for as a colony of 
the French Republic, Martinique was ad- 
ministered by a Governor, assisted by a 
Privy Council, and the budget was voted 
by an elected General Council which 
managed the local affairs of the people. 
The Vichy High Commissioner  pro- 
ceeded to do away with the island’s share 
in the government at Paris, which con- 
sisted of the three representatives from 
Martinique sent to the French Chamber. 

When Vichy took over Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, it found two small prosper- 
ous democratic islands, not only self- 
_ sufficing, but engaged in international 
trade. Due to early French colonial man- 
agement the commercial and_ political 
centers of the islands had been separated, 
resulting in more even distribution of 
wealth, population and travel. “One crop 
failures” were avoided in Martinique and 
Guadeloupe and they have never suffered 
like the British islands which depended 
entirely on sugar. 

The economic picture was fine for 
Admiral Robert. Martinique’s kidney- 
shaped four hundred square-mile area 
was relatively unimportant to the rest 
of the world, but its people were com- 
fortable. It had a fine harbor, and there 
was a large export trade to France. 
Right then occupied France and Ger- 
many could use a few tidbits for their 
diet. Figures were reviewed by Vichy, 
showing Martinique strong in the export 
market for sugar, bananas, rum and 
cacao. Natives, toiling on the 37,500 
acres devoted to sugar cane, supplied the 
world market to the extent of 0.3 per 
cent. The year 1940 showed around 0.4, 
with 20 sugar mills and 170 rum distil- 
leries operating, while the previous year’s 
figures showed 1,704,340 gallons of rum 
had been shipped, mainly to France. 
Bananas had tipped the scales at 39,360 
metric tons, and cocoa with 171 metric 
tons of the beans. 

After the armistice stocks ready for 
shipment out of Martinique included: to- 
bacco, vanilla, citrus fruits, cola nuts, 
tamarinds, coconuts, sweet potatoes, cas- 
-sava, mangoes, papayas, apricots, bell 
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apples, grenadillas, sugar apples, avo- 
cadoes, plums and cashew nuts. Finan- 
cially, in 1937, such shipments had 
amounted to 231,000,000 francs, with 
France the main purchaser, and in re- 
turn, it supplied Martinique with 67 per 
cent of her imports, totaling 214,000,000 
francs. At that time the United States 
and Belgium came in for ten per cent of 
the island’s imports. But also, in 1940, 
Admiral Robert found the island was 
well started in the manufacture of choc- 
olate, soap, macaroni, essential oils, lime 
juice and tile. 

What was Admiral Robert’s reaction 
to this local wealth? He immediately 
took the position that the strong eco- 
nomic tie with France was his to protect. 
He went on record as being a. true 
French patriot—but also as a close friend 
of Maréchal Henri-Philippe Pétain. It 
was then that the natives of Martinique 
shook off their indifference, and began 
to follow closely by radio the activities 
of De Gaulle. For a time the islanders 
were confused because of the political 
issues involved. 

As broadcast succeeded broadcast in 
which Admiral Robert reaffirmed his ad- 
herence to Vichy policy, discontent and 
mutterings ran through the hills. On 
Guadeloupe, in the chief port, Point-a- 
Pitre, with its great roofed market that’s 
ablaze Saturdays with color and move- 
ment, gossip traveled fast along the na- 
tive grapevine. Here was one of the 
largest sugar mills in the world, Usine 
Arbousier, located in the section of the 
island called Grande Terre. Guadeloupe, 
also under the dictatorship of Admiral 
Robert, had a healthy import - export 
balance. 

Increased anger was directed against 
the High Commissioner and his small 
clique of landowners, for soon they were 
interfering with the importation of dairy 


Fort-de-France with its population of about 
50,000 possesses the best harbor on ‘the island 
of Martinique. Before the war\ the harbor was 
used as a landing place for seaplanes, and after 
the fall of France Vichy controlled warships 
were interned here. ; 


products and medicine which came from 
the United States and which were so 
vital to the natives. It did not take long 
for the people to identify Admiral Rob- — 
ert’s administration with ruthlessness. 
They had no need to know more about 
Hitler, nor about any occupied European 
country. Facts stared them in the face 
at home. The more they learned about 
the Fighting French and De Gaulle and 
the latter’s opposition to Vichy, the more . 
bitter they became about Admiral Rob- 
ert. In the island’s opinion he had be- 
trayed not only France but her posses- 
sions. He had turned Martinique into — 
an armed camp, making it a center for 
ugly comment from the United States 
and the Fighting French in North Africa. | 
Naturally the natives viewed with 
alarm the vessels of the French fleet in- 
terned in Fort-de-France for the dura- 
tion. They commented on the $600,000,- 
000 in gold that was said to be concealed 
on the island, shipped there for safe- 
keeping. Where was the money? Why 
weren’t the ships turned over to help the __ 
Allies ? v: 
On the other hand there were baffling 
angles to the character of Admiral Rob- 
ert. He had a splendid military and dip- — 
lomatic background in French history. | 
In 1893 he had entered the French Navy, — 
and in April, 1930, he had been promoted 
to Vice Admiral. He’d won acclaim as 
Mediterranean Squadron Commander. © 
This was confusing. It was more con-_ 
fusing when he shouted, “Defend this 
island from all attack. There must be n 
retreat. Defend the honor of the flag. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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The fact that the harbor of Fort-de-France 
is only 1360 miles from the Panama Canal 
and that it was controlled by a government 
in active colloboration with the Nazis gave 
ominous significance to the French naval 
vessels at rest in its waters. At the left, 
with its white canvas deck coverings, is the 
cruiser Emile Bertin at the French Line 
dock in Baie de Tourelles. Below is a typical 
peacetime scene in a street of Fort-de- 
France in the days before Vichy took con- 
trol. Martinique was then considered one 
of the cleanest and best managed dependen- 
cies in the West Indies. 
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LIVING FOSSILS 


by Edna H. Evans 


THE DRAGON LIZARDS OF KOMODO 


The dragon lizard of Komodo reaches a length of twelve feet and 
weighs as much as 250 pounds. 


Pity the small chameleon, ; are eee 
His fall’s been slow but far. 

For fifty million years ago 

He was a Dinosaur. 


Eohippus, on the other hand, 
As the ages ran their course, 
Started on a smaller scale 
And grew into a horse. 


THERE’S MORE truth than poetry to the above lines. Modern 
lizards are the poor relations of the once mighty dinosaurs. The 
horse, similarly, started as a half-pint creature about the size of a — 
cat, and developed into the magnificent animal we know today. an 

The earth’s history teems with such changes. It is also cluttered 
with examples of creatures that died off and became extinct because 
they were unable to cope with changing conditions. The museums 
of today are filled with their fossilized bones. 

On the other hand, some animals have managed to survive long 
after their close relatives have disappeared. These hold-overs from 
ancient times are known as “living fossils” and can be found scat- 
tered about the earth’s surface today. They live quiet, respectable 
lives, causing no trouble at all—except in scientific circles where 
savants grow red-faced and gray-headed try to explain the whys and 
wherefores of their survival. ; 

Far more ancient than any living or fossil vertebrate is the peri- 
patus, a kind of missing link between the worms and the centipedes. | 
He is so old that he antedates all fossils for he was evolved before ~ 
the first fossil-bearing rocks were laid down. He is a descendent of — — 
the kind of animal that developed when the marine worms first ~ 
crawled out of the ancient seas and took to living on dry land. 

Superficially, peripatus looks like a caterpillar. He has two long 


ee ee 
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seit €s most fantastic anacnronism, the duckbill platy- — 
pus inhabits the streams and rivers of Australia. 


American Museum of Natural History 


THE PORCUPINE ANTEATER 


The echidna is sometimes called the ‘‘porcupine ant- 


zater’. It has a long tapering mouth through which it 
ejects a ribbon like, sticky tongue, a spiney growth on its 
back and powerful claws with which it burrows for food. 


American Museum of Natural History 


antennae on the end of his head, with a simple eye 
at the base of each. Unlike caterpillars, he has 
from seventeen to forty pairs of stump-like legs 
extending from his head to the tip of his “tail.” 
Each leg bears two small claws. For offense and 
defense, peripatus can eject a milk slime, and his 
aim is effective for almost a foot. This sticky mass 
adheres to everything but the body of its owner and 
serves to repel enemies as well as to capture the 
flies, wood-lice and termites on which peripatus 
feeds. 
This relic from pre-fossil times is found in many 
parts of the world, including the warmer parts of 
the Americas, South Africa, the East Indies, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Tasmania and the West Indies. 
But, strangely enough, it is always found on hills 
and mountains where the climate is cool and damp. 


. J hree Lions 
THE THIRD EYE 


The pencil points to the pineal, or third 
eye, of this tuatara. 
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STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 


as tuatara is sharing the nest of a hen bird for the summer season. 
It goes out only at night to feed upon insects. 


It lives under rocks, in decayed wood and other dark 
places. 

Another “‘living fossil’? invertebrate is the horse- 
shoe or king crab found all along our Atlantic coast 
from Maine to Argentina, as well as in other seas. 
These strange creatures are more closely related to 
the spiders than they are to the crabs, but their 
really close relatives, the trilobites, have been extinct 
for ages. Horseshoe crabs can trace their pedigrees 
back to the days of the great sea scorpions and other 
giant marine invertebrates. 

Fish were the first vertebrates to appear on the 
earth and the sharks, being primitive fishes, are a 
very ancient family. Patriarch of the shark family 
is the Port Jackson or bullhead shark, found today 
in Pacific waters. These “fossils” have survived at 
least from Mesozoic times, roughly from twelve to 
fifty inillion years ago, and they are thought by some 
scientists to be much older than that. The Port 
Jackson shark has a special spine on his back, not 
possessed by other sharks, and his tooth structure 
differs from that of his more recently developed 
relatives. 

The age of reptiles, which reached its peak during 
mesozoic times, has left a number of remnants 
tucked away in odd corners here and there. These 

(Continued on page 33) 


ALN. Bee hom fiom Three iat 
OF WORTHY LINEAGE 


The tuatara can trace its ancestry back millions of years when 
its predecessors were big shots in the carboniferous age. 
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civilians to leave the boat. 


. scarcely any food in Finland. 


FLIGHT UNDER THE MIDNIGHT § 
(Continued from page 21) 
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The new highways, however, can 
equally well aid an offensive directed 
from Northern Norway into Finland. 
Moreover, the hundreds of lakes in 
both countries are ideal airfields in 
winter. The feverish coastal defense 
preparations in Norway betray Hit- 
ler’s fear of invasion in the Arctic. 

All private persons are forbidden to 
enter Arctic ports. In spite of the 
famine in Finland, salmon fishing in 
the Northerrt waters has been pro- 
hibited. 

People have often wondered why the 
Russians returned Petsamo to Finland 
in the peace of 1940. The reason is 
simple: In peacetime Murmansk, the 
mighty Soviet port of the Arctic, need 
never fear the competition of Petsamo. 
Petsamo 
port of entry and exit; but its facili- 
ties cannot be compared to the great 
docks and repair slips of Murmansk. 
Murmansk can unload between three 
and four million tons of freight a 
year; Petsamo cannot handle a tenth 
of that amount. 

Nevertheless,. Finland did receive 
some war material from America 
through Petsamo, and in the brief 
period of peace from 1940 to 1941 
agriculture equipment, gasoline, food, 
etc., were carried on trucks from Pet- 
samo to Rovaniemi over the bombed 
highway. 

The Nazis hoped to build a raitroad 
line from Rovaniemi to Petsamo; but 
the shortage of materials and labor 
hindered the execution of the plan. 
However, for the past year and a 
half there has been regular air traf- 
fic between Petsamo and Helsinki. 

The Mathilda Thorden, with a 
capacity of twelve passengers, took 
one hundred and sixty-eight on board. 
Most of them were Canadian and 
American volunteers who had fought 
in Finland. Or so they called them- 
selves. Actually, I traveled to the 
United States on a Nazi ship. The 
passengers sported swastikas—for the 
Finnish air force had adopted the 
swastika as its symbol. 

Before we set sail, a typical incident 
occurred. In the ship’s dining hall 
Finnish, Swedish and swastika flags 
were displayed. Somehow, the Nazi 
flag vanished. The fascist air force 
lieutenant who had wanted to keep the 
civilians off the ship, called all the 
passengers together and declared that 
the Nazi flag had vanished, that Fin- 
land was on the friendliest terms with 
Germany and that only one of the 
“civilians” could have committed this 
despicable insult. He ordered all 
I left the 
room and paid no attention to the 
order. The man had no actual power. 
And finally we sailed. 

Although the shipping line had 
charged outrageous prices for the trip, 
the food was horrible, for there was 
We 
were placed on iron rations, but we did 
not care; all that mattered to us was 
that we would soon see the Statue of 
Liberty in the port of New York. Our 
baby was still being fed on dried 
milk. We sailed north of Iceland, 
one night almost crashing into an 
iceberg, - 

The Fimnish volunteers were drunk 


_most of the time, until the captain 


finally forbade the sale of alcohol 
on board. The quarters of the vol- 


is encircled Finland’s last. 
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unteers were searched and some three 
hundred pounds of various weapons 
were taken. Nevertheless, brawls and 
almost daily knifings occurred; the 
ship’s doctor was constantly busy. 

But at last we reached New York. 
I shall never forget how good my first 
meal on American soil tasted. For 
the first time in five weeks our baby 
received fresh milk. 

As a journalist I felt it my duty to 
report the situation in Petsamo and 
the Nazi preparations for Arctic war- 
fare. I published stories that the 
Nazis had secret troop concentrations 
in Finland, that certain Baltic seaports 
were landing points for these Nazi 
troops and were closed to all for- 
eigners. 

The Finnish government and Fin- 
nish propaganda agencies issued de- 
nials up to the moment that the State 
Department became convinced of Ger- 
man-Finnish cooperation and closed all 
Finnish propaganda centers and con- 
sulates in the United States. 

Ships from the Western Hemi- 
sphere are still docking in Petsamo. 
Most of these now come from Argen- 
tina. 

The geopolitical importance of Pet- 
samo is almost incalculable. I would 
venture to say that without Petsamo 
Finland could be starved out and 
forced to surrender, as the United 
States forced Martinique to surrender. 
This war is fought with food as well 
as tanks, and Petsamo is still the only 
open window through which Finland 
can receive food and coal to combat 
hunger and cold. Sweden formerly 
sent food, but today it is sending less 
and less to Finland. Norway no longer 
has food enough to feed its own popu- 
lation. Germany sends no more than 
fifty per cent of the food it promises 
to Finland. 

My experiences in and around Pet- 
samo convinced me that Finland is 
sick with fright that the United States 
may declare war upon her. Finland is 
war-weary, but she cannot make peace, 
for she is as much an occupied coun- 
try as Denmark and Norway. The 
sole difference is that Finland posses- 
ses more native fascists than Denmark 
and Norway. Quisling and Dr. Fritz 
Clausen rule alone, without followers, 
in Denmark and Norway; in Finland 
the military caste and the military 
party is quite strong. 

Quisling, the arch-traitor, tried to 
import goods through the Finnish port 
of Petsamo into neighboring Nor- 
wegian Kirkenes. But Finland is her- 
self such a stripped and wasted land 
that she cannot, in addition, afford to 
import for other hungry nations, like 
occupied Norway. 

Indeed, relations between Norway 
and Finland are not of the best. Fin- 
land has been cold both to Quisling 
and to the Norwegian government in 
exile headed by King Haakon VII. 

The Norwegian planes I had seen 
in the vicinity of Petsamo gave rise 
to a diplomatic struggle. The Nor- 
wegian democratic government wanted 
to transfer these planes to England. 
Finland, at that time not yet at war 
with England, refused permission; al- 
though during the first Russo-Finnish 
War Norway had sent millions of dol- 
lars to Finland. 

But gratitude is a rarity in politics. 
Norway then suggested that Nor- 


wegians at least he salewed © receiv 
- pilot training in these planes, 
- Finns replied that the territory around 


Petsamo was too dangerous for flying. 
The Norwegians expressed their will- 
ingness to train in another area—but 
this suggestion was also rejected. 
Since then diplomatic relations be- 
tween Free Norway and Finland have 
been broken off. Norwegian pilots 
have bombed the port of Petsamo and 


SAN FRANCISCO—HOST TO THE oN Sa 
FIGHTERS 


(Continued from page 15) 


The anchorage reminds one of pine 
trees denuded of their foliage for 
now, with the exception of a few 
small yawls tacking close to shore, 
the cabin cruisers and sea- going 
yachts are all tied to their moorings 
at the call of the Government. 

Treasure Island, so short a time 
ago a fabulous fairyland of colored 
lights, flowers, music, and exposition 
throngs, projects finger-like from the 
causeway connecting it to Yerba 
Buena Island, or “Goat Island.” Now 
a Navy Station, the din and fan-fare 
of its one-time Gayway are displaced 
by trumpet and the sound of march- 
ing feet. Its former Science Build- 
ings are barracks. The site which 
housed Japan’s elaborate “good-will” 
exhibits and where cherry blossoms 
bloomed beside winding paths and 
curved bridges, is devoted to the ac- 
tivities of Navy personnel who, as 
they train, remember another harbor 
across the Pacific where a debt is to 
be paid .. , and not with cherry blos- 
soms. 

Paradoxically, ee is one object 
off-shore which lies peacefully enough 
in the midst of these warlike scenes, 
steep sides blanketed with bright pink 
blossoms of the ice-plant, buildings 
freshly painted in pastel blues, pinks, 
and greens. This is none other than 
The Rock—famous Alcatraz Island— 
the end of the trail for the country’s 
No. 1 bad men. True, at night time 
its proportions are startlingly like 
those of a giant battleship crouched 
midway between the. two bridges; 
but by day in contrast with the som- 
ber craft that ply about its waters, 
from the Marina shores it furnishes 
an oddly gay note. I wonder what 
the inmates think about it all? 

Wartime San Francisco is this: It 
is Russian and Telegraph Hills which 
offer the perennial fascination of the 
bay panorama. In pioneer days Tele- 
graph Hill was the pulse of San 
Francisco. It was from here that 
code messages were flashed down to 
the city below when a sailing schooner 
was sighted beyond the Gate. By the 
time the schooner docked the families 
of the officers and crew and much of 
the population of the town were there 
to welcome it. The citizens of war- 
time San Francisco are again peer- 
ing out through the Gate from the 
heights of old Telegraph Hill. ' 

Let’s join them. Their eyes are on 
a cruiser approaching the Gate. Spec- 
ulation is rife—San Franciscans are 
not a restrained people. Is it the van- 
guard of a returning convoy? From 
Hawaii? Australia? A new murmur 
arises. The Hawaiian Clipper ap- 
proaches and wings its way over the 
high towers of the bridge. To a man, 


The this war is io) 


land in Petsam 


The power that es ae Pet 
will be able to decide the futu 
Finland and of the Scandir 
Arctic. All belligerent nations 
clear on this point. y 


the crowd turns with proprietary i1 
terest to watch its progress down: 
bay. 

For these people the nay and 
craft, the bridges, the clippers, 
very hills themselves, are thensam 
theirs in trust. Her people may seer 
to live in fine carelessness; they ma 
speculate facetiously about imminer 
bombings; they may wisecrack du 
blackouts. But when and if the em 
ergency comes they will meet it i 
that same spirit that they met tha 
other catastiogiy back in 1906. 

The sun dips down beyond ~ 
Golden Gate Bridge, sinks into th 
uneasy Pacific. Cabled lacework ou 
lines a giant painting of peach 
gold-tinted clouds. A fog bank star 
its march in from the sea. Soon 
will spread itself like a silver ' 
over the towers of the city—the brig 
and shining silver city. The sodiu 
lights of the two bridges, with th 
dimout shades, materialize, gradual 
change from red toa diffused oran 
glow. Street lights appear, the En 
barcadero wraps itself in semi- -dat 
ness, the shade-drawn houses on 
once brightly lighted hills across 
bay to the east recede into nothi 
ness, " 

San Francisco knows that a dim 
out exists so that enemy submarine: 
may not discern the outlines of owt 
ships beyond the Gate. She is 0 
operating one-hundred per cent’ te 
maintain this dimout and the atten 
dant regulations. q 

But is she downhearted? Is sh 
fearful? 

It takes more than earthquakes 
cataclysmic fires and prospects o! 
bombings to make this carefree 
stout-hearted lady falter. Maybe 
terrible baptism of fire she knew it 
1906; maybe her heritage from 
perilous gun-toting days of the 
rush era; and maybe even those brace 
ing trade winds from the outpost: 
of the Pacific have tempered her te 
meet, not only courageously but evet 
with nonchalance, EE may be 
store for her. 


maritime city of the Pacific Coa 
She has become a symbol. She is he 
to the boys of a nation. She is Ohi 
Kansas, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Mic 
igan, New York, Texas, Maine. 
shores are the last picture of 
native land the sons of forty-e 
states carry with them as their boz 
head out toward the setting sun. — 
is a cross-section of an intrepid | 
Her heritage is their heritage. — 

How better exemplify that herita 
than by retaining her gaiety and 
confidence! ae 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN | 


{ Oe: to create and promote interest in travel 
3 and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life: to assist 


TOMORROW IN COLOMBIA 


When the Pan American Railway and 
Highway are completed, Mexico will be 
more than ever the gateway to Central 
and South America, and northerners who 
know Latin America only through nearby 
Mexico will be busy with contrasts and 
comparisons. They are soon to discover 
by personal experience that the republic 
below the Rio Grande is as unique in 
Latin America as is the United States in 
the English speaking world. 

Take Colombia as your first South 
American republic. How is it different 
from Mexico? It has snow-capped moun- 
tains—so has Mexico. The Colombians 
speak Spanish—so do the Mexicans. On 
such broad generalizations hasty com- 
‘parisons are often made. But look more 
closely, and you get the surprise of your 
life. 

Colombia is a little more than half the 
size of Mexico, and thinly populated. 
The most important fact about it is that 
here the Andes form three great cordil- 
leras, massive walls that split the coun- 
try. That gives you awesome scenery, but 
it also means travel is a problem. Most 
of the population lives in small pockets 
and corridors tucked away in the moun- 
tains. At great cost this progressive, 
democratic republic has been building 
roads and railroads. A trip overland, no 
matter how small, leaves you dizzy and 
breathless. Every Colombian you meet 
has a story to tell of the good old days— 
which are not so old—when to get from 
one city to another meant weeks to 
months of travel by horse and mule and 
river steamer. 

No wonder Colombia was the first re- 
‘public in our hemisphere to have a regu- 
lar commercial air service! From the 
capital, Bogota, to the second largest city 
of Medellin is a two-day trip overland by 
train and car; the plane does it in an 
hour! Fly by Avianca over the wilder- 
ness of the Colombian Andes, and you 
wonder how land travel is possible at all. 
But to the plucky Colombians, nothing is 
impossible. 

A visit to the amazing city of Mani- 
zales will make that clear to you. This 
city is perched on the thin ridge of a 
mountain. It is all length with hardly 
any width, and the streets simply go off 
into space. To build a house in Mani- 
_zales, you must first build your lot by 
shearing off a piece of mountain and fill- 
ing in a gorge. The Manizalans cheer- 

- fully accept the challenge of nature. They 
filled in a lake to build their Cathedral 
and central plaza. They are leveling a 
cliff to erect a Palace of Fine Arts. Now 

_ they are clamoring for an airport. Bogota 

says, “But you have no place for an air- 
port.” “Never mind that,” comes the re- 

. “You promise us an airport and 
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tion of travel and secure concessions for them: to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities: 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
* natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 
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we'll make the space.” And they will. 

Colombia’s second greatest contrast 
with Mexico—where a_ well-established 
network of roads and railroads makes 
travel easy—has to do with people and 
history. Most Colombians are a mixture 
of European and Indian. But unlike 
Mexico, there are almost no regional cos- 
tumes, or native arts and dances. Mexico 
was built on the ruins of great Indian 
civilizations, Aztec and Mayan, and the 
reconstructed remains of ancient Indian 
cities are a great tourist attraction. Be- 
sides this, the influence of colonial Spain 
is everywhere, in art and architecture as 
well as in colorful customs. 

Colombia, on the other hand, shows 
little trace of the past, save in the colonial 
cities of Popayan, Tunja and Cartagena. 
Pure Indians can be found only in the 
inaccessible jungles. The only article of 
dress that reminds you of the old days is 
the poncho, a kind of sarape worn by the 
men in the cold highlands. The gay and 
eternal Mexican fiesta is unknown in 
Colombia. 

Colombian cities are _ progressive, 
modern, attractive. Their sites make them 
remarkable. Here is charming Cali, on 
the edge of the broad valley of the Cauca 
—tropical, and bright with flowering tuli- 
pan and jacaranda. Here is busy Medel- 
lin, heart of Basque-and-Spanish Antio- 
quia, locked in a warm corridor in the 
mountains with lovely country homes 
dotting the hills. Here is Bogota, sitting 
on a savannah 8,600 feet above sea level, 
backed against towering mountains, 
where a hot water bottle and red flannels 
come in handy. 

Colombia’s tourist gem is seaport Car- 
tagena on the Caribbean, one of the most 
perfect walled cities left in the world. 
There are really two cities, the-modern 
and the old. Old Cartagena lies behind 
the great sea wall, just as it did more 
than three centuries ago when pirates 
were a plague. The massive stone houses 
have airy balconies, moorish arches, tiled 
corridors. Forts, monasteries and 
churches have suffered little from the 


the good roads, safety first. city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice, 


years. The days of the Inquisition are 
gone, but the grim Palace of the In- 
quisition still stands beside the beautiful 
little plaza that once witnessed terrible 
things. Modern Cartagena lies outside 
the wall, leaving the Old City its archi- 
tectural purity. 

Mexico and Colombia are Spanish- 
speaking sisters, but not twins. They are 
one in their passionate love for democ- 
racy. Outside of that, they present to 
the visitor two separate experiences in 
the rich variety of the great America 
south of the border. 


AIRLINES AT WAR 


American Airlines routes to Monterrey 
and Mexico City were established to meet 
a wartime need for increased air service 
between the three great Allies on the 
North American continent, and the fig- 
ures for the first year of operations more 
than justify their establishment, accord- 
ing to Charles A. Rheinstrom, Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Traffic. Tons of essen- 
tial cargo and other merchandise, and 
thousands of passengers, many of whom 
were traveling on vital business con- 
nected with the war effort, have been 
transported by the Flagships of Amer- 
ican Airlines between Mexico and the 
United States. The number of passengers 
flown has shown an increase every month 
since the beginning of the service; was 


almost double in July what it was in 


January, 1943. At the present time, ca- 
pacity loads are being carried on virtu- 
ally every flight. 

Air express shipments in the second 
quarter of 1943 were 122.2 per cent 
higher than in the first quarter of the 


-year, and reflect, in kind, the importance 


of American’s flights on its international 
routes to Mexico. Goods shipped out of 
Mexico give an inkling of the potentiali- 
ties of that country and Central America 
in supplementing the food and medicinal 
supplies of the United Nations. Washed 
Salvador coffee, chincona bark and dras 
gon’s bloodroot, medicinal herbs, dehy- 
drated and powdered bananas, tomato 
pulp, honey and preserved fruits, pea- 
nuts, pecans, chocolate, ginger oil and 
chili pepper are shipped north to the 
United States and Canada. Into Mexico 
go steel bearings, auto parts for replace- 
ments, essential oils, casting patterns, 
pump shaft bearings, fan and generator 
belts, tractor, plow, loom and other ma- 
chinery parts to tell the story of increased 
agricultural and industrial production in 
Mexico. Newsreels, diplomatic papers, 
clothing and, especially from Canada and 
destined for British forces in the Carib- 
bean, vitamins and sulfa drugs, anti- 
toxins, vaccines and serums are flown in 
by American Airlines Flagships. 
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patriotic vacation 


J. Go directly to one place and 
stay there the full time. We sug- 
gest dry, sunny Tucson where the 
tonic desert air will re-energize 
you for the bigger war and post- 
war jobs ahead. 


2. Besure to make advance res- 
ervations. Tucson visitors are 
invited to use the free services of 
our 22-year, non-profit Sunshine 
Climate Club.* 


3. Travel as light as possible. 
You'll need less luggage for -, # 
Tucson’s informal, outdoor life. © 


*WRITE TODAY! For reser- 
vations 0) or free booklet 0, 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, 
4346-A Rialto, Tucson, Ariz. 


Your place in the sun is TUCSON 


OUR MEN NEED 


BOOKS. 
* 


SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


GOOD BOOKS 
ARE ON THE 
MARCH from your 
bookshelves to our 
fighting men. Get them 
out — leave them at 
the nearest collection 
center or public li- 
brary for the 1943 
ViiG tory. DOOK 
CAMPAIGN. 


RUBBER METROPOLIS OF THE AMAZON: 


countries, the United States will pur- 
chase all rubber up to the year 1946 at 


“prices ranging from 33-43 cents per 


pound. With rubber now command- 
ing three times the price paid in the 
pre-war period, with the owners of 
cotton plantations “upping” their pick- 
ing prices to meet the unprecedented 


‘competition offered by the rubber 


| 


growers, the humble Pedro is experi- 
encing the rare delight of having two 
prospective employers bid for his labor. 
Consequently he is living better than 
ever before and the national living 
standards are thus slowly being raised. 

Furthermore, Pedro is being given 
expert medical care. Ten times a 
month, a fleet of converted Sikorsky 
sky freighters chartered by RFC and 
operated between Miami and Manaos 
by contract with Pan American Air- 
ways, carry needed medical supplies 
into the jungle. On their return they 
bring back rubber. 

Health authorities are waging un- 
relentless war on the mosquito in its 
swamp-breeding lairs. Since the humid 
air of the jungle is conducive to rapid 
growth, superhuman efforts are de- 
manded to control the situation. Build- 
ings and houses are being mosquito- 
proofed; oil shot into swamps. Mos- 


'quito frontier stations have been estab- 


lished where all incoming vehicles 
are sprayed. As further safeguards, 
both incoming and outgoing planes are 
carefully inspected and sprayed. 
Hospitals are being established at 
six focal points: floating dispensaries 
are in the process of being set up. 
The latter, eight to ten bed boats 
towed by launches, are well stocked 
with anti-malarial drugs. Already the 
health centers now operating have 
distributed millions of atabrine tablets 
—the modern anti-malarial drug. 
After yellow fever and malarial 
fever are conquered, there still remain 
plenty of jungle hazards. There are 
poisonous snakes and scorpions, elec- 
tric eels, the dreaded piranha—the 
cannibal fish which will tear to shreds 
any part of the human body that is 
carelessly exposed in the water. The 


| State of Amazonas has built and 


maintains a thoroughly equipped leper 
hospital not far from Manaos. 


(Continued from page 9) 


The amazing need for medical sci- 
ence in this great state of Brazil—it 
is larger than continental United 
States—is shown through comparison 
of the average life expectancy of the 
two nations. In 1940, the average for 
a citizen of the United States was 62 
years and five months; in Brazil it 
was 15-35 years less, depending upon 
locality. The tuberculosis rate in 
Brazil is 250.0 per hundred thousand 
compared to a 47.2 average in the 
United States. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, 
Brazil was the first nation of the 
Western hemisphere to establish a 
public medical laboratory—in 1880, 
several years before the United States 
Public Health Service was estab- 
lished. It is only logical to assume 
then that with Brazil the scourge of 
human illness has resulted not wholly 
from a lack of medical knowledge, 
but a scarcity of national funds with 
which to wage a health campaign and 
establish health centers. 

Up to the last few years, adequate 
transportation has also been one of 
the major problems of the State of 
Amazonas. Now all of South Amer- 
ica is: rapidly becoming air-minded, 
and points with pride to the fact that 
it was a Brazilian—Santos Dumont— 
who was the first man in Europe to 
fly an airplane, his own invention. 

The Brazilians as a nation are so 
heartily in accord with the new air 
program that training planes have been 
donated by private citizens and banks 
for use of students in the aeronautical 
training schools. The idea to secure 
more planes was at first advanced by 
certain philanthropic leaders; later, 
newspapers furthered the campaign 
and brought it to a successful finish. 

Modern aviation has thus brought 
such a remote spot as Manaos within 
easy access of world centers. In addi- 
tion to the ten trips a month between 
Manaos and Miami, another fleet of 
sky freighters makes bi-weekly flights 
between Para and Manaos. 

Development of the Amazon Basin 
is still in its infancy, for like Alaska, 
the vast resources of this huge natural 
storehouse have barely been touched. 
Already through the enlightened poli- 


cies of President Vargas, who is a 4, 


firm believer in the future greatness — 
of the Amazon Valley, far-reaching 


improvements have been mace. 


Although the United States is play- 9 


ing an important role in this pioneer- 


ing movement, still it is not wholly is 


the exigencies of war that have made 
our government conscious of the 
potential wealth of the Amazon. 


sent Herndon and Lieutenant Gibbon, 


both of the United States Navy, on a ue 


fact-finding trip. Later, the results of 
their findings were embodied in a 
thorough report to Congress. 


Under the present program of ‘dena 


veloping the basin’s natural resources, 


the various states of the Amazon will i 
eventually become wholly self-suffi- ” 


cient. At the Ford plantation, enough 
diversified products have been pro- 


As 
early as 1850, government authorities 


duced to supply the needs of thousands 


of workers in the community. _ 
First in importance comes maniioca, 


which yields farinha—the staple food | 


of the Brazilian laborer. Then there 
are castor beans, cinnamon, ginger, 
tea, coffee, grapefruit, pineapple, 
bananas, cashews, tnd oil and hemp 
and jute. With the Ford experiment 
a success, is it any wonder that 
President Vargas envisions the Ama- 
zon Basin as “the future tropical em- 
pire of the world”? 

In the future, even greater changes 
are bound to come to Mandos—as 
momentous as those of this past year. 


’ Rubber has set her big docks hum- 


ming; has filled the river with small 
craft of all kinds—towing, transport- 
ing and generally aiding the rubber 
development; has given a new outlook 
and hope for all of her citizens. 

Here in Amazonas—as in all the 
other states of Brazil—there is real 
democracy, for there is no race or 
creed distinction. Here, as the two 


good neighbors work side by side—_ 


Brazil, the only South American coun- 
try that has twice declared war on 
Germany, and the United States, ex- 
tending help and support of all kinds— 
it does seem as if the old adage that 
nothing good can come out of war 
has finally been disproved. 
* * & 


CONVOY IN THE CARIBBEAN 


At night when the ship was blacked 
out from stem to stern, “C”’ deck— 
we landlubbers called it the “well”— 
became the center of the ship’s gam- 
bling activities. There every conceiv- 
able and practical form of sucker bait 
was offered the passengers. A Digger 
with a blarney accent ran a pence-and- 
shilling numbers game. An Army 
major delt blackjack. Off in a corner 
the click of galloping dominoes marked 
a gathering of the ship’s colored stew- 
ards, and near them a Dane dealt stud 
on an up-ended trunk. 

Cabins on the ship were reserved for 
the deck crew and the Navy gun 
crews. In wartime the procedure is 
reversed, and sailors receive better 
treatment than the passengers. The 
gobs picked up spending money by 
renting their cabins for private poker 
sessions, charging five to ten dollars 
a night and furnishing cigarettes and 
sandwiches. 


(Continued from page 12) 


The sailors worked the war “tourist” 
trade for all it was worth. The ship’s 
canteen opened for a few hours one 
afternoon, then closed for the re- 
mainder of the trip. None of the men 
had foresight enough to bring along 
a supply of cigarettes, and everybody 
ran out by the end of the third or 
fourth day. The gobs, who had an- 
ticipated this and stocked up in port, 
sold cigarettes for two and three dol- 
lars a cartoon. Considering the fact 
that the sailors bought the cigarettes 
tax free, they made a real profit. 

We had counted on a six or seven 
day trip home. The first week passed 
and the convoy still crept along at a 
turtle-slow pace, bound “up from 
down under” with its precious cargo 
of war materials. Decks of cards be- 
came frayed and soiled, but were 
handled with gentle, loving hands. The 
sailors produced new cards and sold 
them for two, three, and even five 


dollars a pack. There was little belly- 
aching. Most of the construction 


workers had been making a hundred | 
dollars a week, or more, and grinned © 


when the gobs fleeced them. 
We. called one of the 
“Heavy.” He was a beefy, good- 
natured kid with a big yen for a girl 
in’ New Orleans. 
buy her a ring. When he sold out of 


cigarettes and cards, he spent two 


sailors | 


He was trying to | 


whole days trying to scheme up a way 


to make some more money. One morn- 


ing he showed up in a white jacket 
borrowed from one of the stewards, 


with scissors and comb, and started — 
cutting hair at fifty cents a head. At — 
the end of the voyage haircuts had 


gone to a dollar and Heavy was 
swamped with business. 


One morning we spotted a feller of 


smoke on the horizon. Back of it, 
blue with distance, rose the hulk o 
(Continued on page 33) 


CONVOY IN THE CARIBBEAN 
(Continued from page 32) 


uuntains. By noon we could make 
out a thin line of ships steaming over 
the curve of the ocean to meet us. 

he rendezvous was effected that 
afternoon. The ships infiltrated into 
the convoy, and the mighty fleet swung 
to a new course at the same dodder- 

g speed. We spent hours every day 

topside” watching the lean, camou- 
flaged cutters\ circling on the flanks of 
the convoy. 

Rumors as to our destination 
abounded on the transport. Various 
self-appointed authorities spoke of San 
Juan, Havana, Panama, Aruba, Cura- 
-coa, Guantanamo — even Hamilton, 
Bermuda. Other experts argued that 
we were bound straight for New 
York, New Orleans, or one of the 
Texas ports. The passengers were fed 
up with rumors when a low, rugged 
coast finally jutted from a sea in 
front of us. 

It was late evening. The convoy 
- steamed on ahead. We swung from 
the column and coasted in through 
mine fields and submarine nets, and 
dropped anchor in a picturesque old 
harbor. Sluggish appearing,  full- 
bellied Navy patrol planes made the 
hills echo with their thunderous roar. 
Trim, pontooned fighters zoomed about 
our superstructure. 

The light was waning when a sub- 
marine crept through the nets and 
-swung slowly past on our starboard 
side. It flew the Russian ensign and 
we lined the decks to look over this 
warship of our fighting ally. That 

night two girls from our ship were 
permitted to go ashore and meet the 


LIVING 


crew. They were astounded to find 
them women. 

“And pretty ones,” they said. “We've 
heard so much about the heavy, 
peasant-type Russian females that we 
were surprised to find them good- 
looking,” 

We laid in the harbor for several 
days, then one black night we hoisted 
anchor and made our way back out 
through the mine fields, moving with 
a faint throb of the ship’s powerful 
motors. That throb became a steady, 
driving vibration that told a welcome 
story—full speed ahead, bound for 
home on a fast ship without the slow 
convoy. I dressed and went on deck. 
Heavy was there. 

“You'll see your sweetie in two- 
three days,” he grinned. 

Morning found us alone, surging 
along through the gently rolling wastes 
of the Carribean. An Army bomber 
came out of the clouds to skirt our 
path. Those star-tipped wings gave us 
a feeling of immeasureable security. 
From then on Navy patrol planes and 
Army bombers were always overhead, 
watching for the shadow of the lurk- 
ing sub. 

The second day a lookout sighted 
the mast of a sailing vessel. There was 
a quick alert. Some of the passengers 
mistook the mast of the boat for a 
periscope, and there were tense min- 
utes until the identity of the ship was 
made known, 

The next afternoon we struck 
muddy water and knew the long voy- 


age home was done. 
* * * 


FOSSILS 


(Continued from page 29) 


reptilian “living fossils” should, in no 
way, be confused with modern reptiles. 
_Anatomically, they differ greatly 
_from our present day lizards, snakes, 
turtles and alligators. There is a 
family resemblance, of course, but the 
relationship is that of a great-grand- 
parent a million times removed. _ 

The tuatara (Sphenodon punctatum) 
is a survival of the great permian age. 
‘It is old even in relation to extinct 
reptiles for the permian period marked 
the very opening of the age of rep- 
tiles. Found today on small islands 
near New Zealand, the tuatara looks 
like a cross between a lizard and a 
crocodile but, structurally, it also re- 
sembles a turtle, 

Tuatara is a Maori word meaning 
“having spines” and the animal earns 
its name by the line of yellowish spines 
extending from the top of its head to 
the end of its tail. It reaches a 
length of two and one-half feet and 
resembles a stoutly built lizard. Its 
body is dark olive-green with white 
or yellowish spots on its sides. The 
under surface is scaly and the rest of 
its body is rather granular. Its large, 
dark-brown eyes have vertical pupils. 


When first discovered by science 


the tuatara, or sphenodon, as it is 
sometimes called, was common in New 
Zealand. But settlement of the coun- 
tr ; has led to its extermination there. 
exterminators were the pigs left 
Captain Paid “so the Maoris 


by. 


would have something to eat besides 
each other.” Now the “living fossil” 
is strictly protected by the government 
of New Zealand and specimens can be 
taken only with a special permit issued 
by the Department of Internal Affairs. 

The tuatara, while it is an interest- 
ing relic of bygone ages, has no spe- 
cial economic value to mankind in 
general. But to science—that is an- 
other matter. Inside its stubby, blunt 
skull lies the key to the original use 
of the pineal body—a _ cone-shaped 
outgrowth found at the base of the 
brains of most higher mammals, in- 
cluding man. 

Sphenodon’s brain is nothing to brag 
about. Like the golf-ball brains of 
the giant dinosaurs, it is tiny in rela- 
tion to the size of its owner. It is 
smaller than one of his eyes—scarcely 
larger than a pea. Thus, the animal’s 
thoughtful expression is quite mis- 
leading. 

On sphenodon’s tiny brain, the pineal 
body is greatly enlarged. It extends 
to.the top of his head and ends just 
below a little round hole in the skull 
known as the pineal foramen. Dis- 
tinct traces of an eye-like structure 
on the end of sphenodon’s pineal gland 
show that itis the remains of a third 
and upward looking eye. This third 
eye must have been possessed at one 
time by sphenodon’s ancestors—which 
seem to have been the ancestors of 
mammals as well. 


Nor are traces of this eye entirely 
internal for,-on the top of tuatara’s 
head is a rosette of scales surround- 
ing a central transparent scale that 
once covered the eye. The optic nerve 
to this spot is still present in the tua- 
tara but whether it functions, or how, 
are questions that cannot be answered. 

Many of the more recent lizards 
show traces of this third eye. This is 
especially true in the monitor lizards, 
one of which is thought to have 
modeled for the traditional Chinese 
dragons. This modern dragon, known 
as Varanus komodoensis, or Dragon 
Lizard of Komodo, reaches a length 
of twelve feet and weighs as much as 
250 pounds. It is a real remnant of 
the age of giant reptiles. 

While the dragon lizard is chrono- 
logically very ancient, he is a decided 
newcomer to science. Until 1914, sci- 
entists did not even know of his ex- 
istence. Native reports of giant living 
dragons were pooh-poohed by zoolo- 
gists for no one thought that the tiny 
island of Komodo, and other islets in 
the Dutch East Indies, could shelter 
such living monsters. Just how the 
Komodo dragons have fared with the 
“sons of Nippon” in the present war 
is a question as yet unanswered. But, 
until the outbreak of the war, dragon 
lizards were carefully protected by the 
Dutch government. 

Dragon lizards are carrion eaters— 
and the more odoriferous the carrion 
is, the better they like it. Apparently 
they are stone deaf for the sound of 
a human voice or even the discharge 
of a gun makes no impression on them. 
However, they have a keen sense of 
sight and smell. Their saw-edged teeth 
and Jong tails make effective weapons 
when they battle with one another or 
when they resist capture by inquisitive 
scientists. 

“Living fossil” from the bird world 
is the hoatzin, found today in British 
Guiana and in the Amazon basin. 
This bird is the sole survivor of an 
ancient stock. It is a living link be- 
tween the reptiles and the birds and, 
in many ways, it is more like a flying 
reptile than a bird. 

The wings of all modern birds are 
simply modified forelimbs, so changed 
that the fingers have entirely disap- 
peared. But young hoatzins have two 
clawed fingers on each wing, quite 
similar to those possessed by the ex- 
tinct, toothed bird, the archaeopteryx. 
By means of these claws, young 
hoatzins are able to climb about in 
trees long before they are able to fly. 
Their wing feathers do not grow as 
soon as do those of other birds and 
thus the fingers are useful for some 
time. Pads at the bases of the claws 
add to their grasping powers. The 
claws are absorbed as the fledgling 
grows and disappear entirely when the 
bird reaches adulthood. 

Less romantic names for the hoatzin 
are “stink bird” and “stinking pheas- 
ant.” They have a strong musky odor, 
thought by some to resemble the 
smell of raw hides. They remain in 
the same place year after year and 
their smell clings to the surroundings 
in an unmistakable manner. 

Hoatzins do not have gizzards, as 
do other birds. Instead, their diet of 
leaves and fruits is ground up in a 
muscular crop. Their relationship to 
modern birds is doubtful, but they are 


i 


thought to be related to the game ; 


birds. 
As for living fossils among the — 
mammals. The horse, itself, is very 


ancient, but its structure has kept up 
to date as the animal progressed. It 
is a true mammal in every sense of 
the word—it has a hairy covering, 
warm blood; teeth, and it young are 
born alive and suckled by the mother. 


The monotremes, on the other hand, 
show the link between modern mam- 
mals and some ancient reptilian an- 
cestor. There are two families of 
these primitive mammals—the duckbill 
or platypus, and the spiny ant eater 
or echidna. Both of them come from 
the strange country “down under,” 
from Australia, where so many 
zoological oddities may be found. 


Both the duckbills and the echidnas” 
lay eggs—small, leathery-shelled, rep- 
tilian looking eggs. Yet, after the 
young are hatched, they are fed milk 
secreted by glands in their mothers’ 
bodies, In neither case are real nip- 
ples present. Instead, the babies lick 
the milk that seeps out through pores 
in the skin and adheres to the hairs 
on the mothers’ abdomens. 


The platypus, or duckbill, is the 
more primitive of this strange duo. 
Its eggs are laid in pairs in a grass- 
lined chamber at the end of an under- 
ground burrow. The young are nursed 
there. The echidna mother places her 
single egg in a pouch on her abdomen. 
The egg hatches there and the young- 
ster remains in his pouch until he is 
able to get. about by himself. 


Neither the platypus nor the echidna 
have teeth. The strange duck-like bill 
of the platypus has simple teeth for 
a time, but these are shed when the 
animal reaches adulthood. The echid- 
na’s mouth is simply a long tube 
through which the sticky, ribbon-like 
tongue can be ejected. Both animals 
are only semi-warm blooded. Their 
blood, while warmer than that of rep- 
tiles, varies considerably in tempera- 
ture and is never as warm as that of 
the higher types of mammals. 


Another “fossil,” the North Amer- 
ican sewellel, or mountain beaver, 
looks much like this little African 
cousin to the elephants. Inside its 
furry brown body are structures that 
show it to be one of the most primi- 
tive of the rodents. It is the type of 
animal from which the entire great 
tribe of gnawers first developed. 


Thus, in these many “living fossils,” 
nature displays another of her para- 
doxes. The dinosaurs disappeared, yet © 
the tiny caterpillar-like peripatus saw — 
them come, watched them go, and still 
remains. The mighty flying reptiles 
died ages ago, yet their cousin the 
hoatzin lives today in the Amazon 
basin. The elephant and hyrax make 
strange cousins. Modern animals have 
long since outgrown the need of a 
third eye, yet sphenodon clings to his 
relic with reptilian patience and 
tenacity. 


The world changes and most crea- 
tures change with it. Or, unable to 
change, they die. Still, here and there 
in strange corners of the earth, can be 
found these ancient ones that have 
remained impervious to the changes 
taking place around them. They are 
truly “living fossils.” 
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ae ‘speculation ran high. Was Ad- 
-miral Robert a fervent French 
_ patriot—or a traitor? The people de- 
cided on the latter when he refused 
to turn over the warships and air- 
\ planes to the United Nations, or to 
eevee the whereabouts of the gold. 

Further, he had given himself Axis 
trappings. In each village he estab- 
lished a garrison of gendarmes to be 
constantly on the alert for. civilian 
- uprisings. He put in an official in- 
 telligence service under the direction 
- of the French Navy, which pried into 
the lives of the Negroes, forbidding 
“them, on pain of instant imprison- 
ment, all expression of anti-Vichy 
‘sentiment. His information service 
_ likewise spread pro-Axis propaganda 
~~ by press and radio; similar ideas 

were taught in the 130 schools, while 

the New Order was praised from the 

_ pulpits of various churches. Citizens 

found guilty of “traitorous activi- 

ties” were hurried off to Devil’s 

Island, the French penal colony in 
French Guiana. 

One of Admiral Robert’s first 
totalitarian acts was to eliminate the 
*General Council that was made up of 
Negroes and mulattoes who voted 
the budget and ran the local affairs. 
He forbade municipal elections, and 
had Vichy-sponsored mayors carry 
out his executive orders. Then came 
the purge of 4300 civil servants on 
both Martinique and Guadeloupe, all 
but thirty of whom were non-whites. 

' This resulted in the dismissal of the 
higher officials and followed the 
~ racial teaching of Hitler. 
The natives, frightened and des- 

~perate, opened the second act of their 
drama by writhing in revolt. Many 
escaped the island, going by canoe 
through shark-infested waters to St. 
Lucia. One of these men was Major 
_ Jean Victor Sarrat who had been in 

“command of the land forces. After 
tramping thirty miles through jungles 
and putting to sea in a canoe, he 
finally reached New York after being 
spotted by an American patro] plane 
which rescued him. Sarrat, at the 
time of the armistice, had been the 
chief recruitirig -oflicer in the West- 

ern Hemisphere for the French with 
headquarters at Martinique. He left, 
he said, “because I couldn't stand it 
any longer.” 
~ In New York. Major Sarrat told 

of the island’s plight and of the 
viciousness of the Axis underground 
which had developed rapidly under 
Admiral Robert. “The Gestapo spirit 
spread quickly among the authori- 
ties,” he said. “People were confined 
to local prisons. They were pun- 
ished for short-wave listening. You 
‘couldn't trust the corner groceryman, 
-the grocers had lists, and food was 
- refused to persons unsympathetic to 
the régime. At Army headquarters 
we were all under orders.to eat regu- 
larly at the officers’ mess, even 
though many of us were married and 
preferred to dine with our families. 
_ That was so conversation could be 

listened to. Officers who were indis- 
creet found their words reported 
_ promptly. Many were disciplined, 
_ cashiered, treated as deserters and 
court martialed.” 
The action of this second act of 
the drama of Martinique was inten- 
_ sified by U. S. A. patrol planes and 
cruising destroyers hovering in the 
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island’s vicinity. American vigilance 
was increased when a U-boat sur- 
faced off Martinique and landed a 
sick member of its crew from a col- 
lapsible rubber boat. Also, the mer- 
chant ships were still plying their 
route to North Africa. And in the 
harbor lay the cruiser Emile Bertin 
along ‘with lesser naval craft of the 
French fleet, six tankers and the air- 
carrier Bearn, There were 
sixty - five American-made fighting 
planes, taken to the island by the 
Bearn after the armistice, and there 
was the gold. Furthermore Admiral 
Robert continued to issue dictatorial 
decrees; ships were being sunk in 
the Caribbean by submarines; and 
the natives were now showing ninety- 
five per cent solidarity for De Gaulle. 

When this country curtailed food 
shipments to Martinique, the second 
act neared its close. Natives, starv- 
ing, fled the island at the rate of fif- 
teen per day. Bread showed only 
twenty per cent wheat, and the graft- 
ing politicians left the Negroes suf- 
fering with a diet consisting almost 
entirely of tropical fruits and vege- 
tables, along with a few fish. Even 
fishing had been highly restricted by 
the French Navy to prevent escape 
from the islands. 

Tension mounted and Admiral 
Robert turned the screws of totali- 
tarianism tighter. He used the help 
of several thousand French sailors, 
crews of the French warships, to en- 
force his edicts. He had about 17,- 
000 thoroughly trained artillerymen 
and infantrymen, officered by gradu- 
ates of St. Cyr, France’s West Point. 
And to all of them he commanded, 
“Defend the honor of the flag.” 

The third act was ushered in by 
pressure from the outside world. By 
now the Fighting French were fight- 
ing mad. They needed these interned 
warships. The United States couldn’t 
countenance much longer a human 
fer-de-lance in its backyard. Critics 
every where said, “Martinique is an 
Axis. base in the Caribbean. Clean 
it out!” Most important’ of all, 
Americans had invaded North Af- 
rica, and exposed the hoax of that 
continent’s “safe-keeping” of the gold 
shipment allotted them. This event 
revived interest in the gold in Mar- 
tinique. 

Internally, the pressure increased, 
not only from the natives, but from 
the chosen few who’ had rallied 
around Admiral Robert. He had 
ruined many of their automobiles 
when he issued a decree that all cars 
should run on a solution of ninety- 
five per cent alcohol and five per 
cent gas. The result was that many 
of the motors were spoiled. The 
purpose of this decree had been to 
get rid of mounting stocks of rum 
and sugar. 

By now the third act was ready 
for the climax—the peak of the cli- 
max that had been building steadily 
and sharply during the latter part of 
act two. The people threatened Ad- 
miral Robert. They threatened his 
life and the lives of his henchmen. 
Something had to be done. When 
violence was beginning Admiral Rob- 
ert went on the air with his first plea. 

His cry, beamed at Washington, 
asked for a “plenipotentiary to fix 
the terms for a change of French 
authority” to avoid bloodshed on the 


ing out. fo¥o he stip: aied that 
United States renew i-s guarantee to 


maintain French sovereignty in the 
islands and guarantee non-interyen- 
tion of American forces. 

Washington dispatched Vice - Ad- 
miral John Howard Hoover, com- 
mander of the Caribbean frontier, to 
confer with the aged dictator. From 
his Tenth Naval District headquar- 
ters in San Juan, Puerto Rico, the 
American officer stated he would 
speak with Admiral Robert “on a 
purely consultative basis.” 

The meeting resulted in Admiral 
Robert’s resignation as High Com- 
missioner of the French Antilles. He 
was succeeded by Henri Etienne 
Hoppenot, Director of Civil Services 
of the French Military Mission to 
the United States. To the last Ad- 
miral Robert proclaimed himself a 
true French patriot. 


the 


frozen ships aie merch ; 
prosecution of the war. For ie 
islanders, it meant ‘triumph — one 
more of the people against nie 
ment of their rights, 

And now that this drama is over, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe are look- 
ing ahead as the dry season nears its 
end. In October the rains will pound 
the cane fields that curve along the 
eastern fringe of the Caribbean. For 
the time being the Axis shadow, men- 
acing and darkening the land has 
been lifted, and Negroes and mulat- 
toes bend once more at their work 
in the cane fields and citrus groves, 
happy in mind and spirit, and satis- 
fied that democracy has returned to 


their Windward Isles. Z 
eh Bete 


ARABIAN HORSES IN THE ROCKIES 
(Continued from page 16) 


breed, but Barek, who is of the Ma- 
neghi-Hedruj family which founded 
the thoroughbred line in England, 
has lost nothing. The usual height 
of the Arab at full stature is 14 to 
15.1 hands, which is less than the 
average of other breeds of light 
horses. A “typical’’ Arabian horse 
has a wedge-shaped head, small nose, 
dish face, wide, deep jaws; eyes set 
low and wide apart and near the 
middle of the head; a relatively large 
brain capacity; one less lumbar ver- 
tebra than most other breeds of 
horses, which makes for a_ short, 
weight-carrying back. There are one 
or two fewer vertebrae in the tail, 
which is set up on a high croup and 
gaily carried. Ribs are sprung wide 
and deep; knee, hock, tendon, and 
hoof are large; the bone structure is 
dense; the stomach capacity is small 
with relatively small feed require- 
ments and the abiilty to assimilate 
rough feed. 

Generally, the Arabian horse ,in 
action shows only the walk, trot and 
canter. Vhe average weight is from 
850 to 1100 pounds. Bay, gray and 
chestnut are the predominating col- 
ors with an occasional white or black. 
White marks on the head and legs 
are common, but pure bred Arabians 
are never piebald or spotted, notwith- 
standing an erroneous impression 
created by circus horses, commonly 
called Arabians. 

As important as its physical con- 
formation are the mental qualities 
which the Arab is known to possess. 
The large brain capacity makes it 
the most intellectual of horses. Its 
place as part of the Bedouin’s fam- 


ily for centuries has developed 
“gentleness of disposition. 
The transplanting of the hot- 


blooded natives of the desert region 
to the lofty snow-capped peaks has 
created great interest. Mr. Van 
Vieet’s Arabians are glaring ex- 
amples of “toughness”. The superb 
air, the altitude, and long pack trips 
have done much to develop stronger 


tendons and shoulders, better wind, ° 


sure-footedness and alertness. The 
horses have even attained greater in- 
telligence than the horses of the 
desert regions. Still another issue of 


' greater importance is the fact that 


the Van Vleet horses have remark- 
able health. He has not had a single 
death or illness in the entire stud 
during its existence. 

Van Vleet, civic leader, and presi- 
dent of the Trinidad Bean and Ele- 
vator Company at Denver, Colorado, 
originally established the ranch be- 
cause of his interest in Arabian 
horses, Long before the present war, 
the black clouds of impending dis- 
aster prompted him to purchase and 
import forty-eight Arabs from Egypt 
and England in order to preserve the 
precious Arabian strain. Transplant- 
ing the hot-blooded desert animals 
to the high mountainous region was 
an experiment that is still in the ex- 
perimental stages. 

Lazy VV _ ranch itself is. tucked 
neatly in the peaks beyond Boulder, 
canyon on the Peak to Peak high- 
way. The bean business is a living 
for Van Vleet, and his Arabs are 
not strictly speaking a commercial 
enterprise. He believes, however, that 
the Arab blood is not so precious as 
to be beyond the reach of the aver- 
age horse owner. He also declares 
that the fantastical high values ap- 
pearing on Arabian family trees have 
been greatly over estimated. It used 
to cost $7,500 for stud service by 
Arabs of Skowronek’s rank. At the 
Lazy VV service from grandchildren 
of the famous stallion Skowronek 
can be had for $25. This is the stud 
fee of Ras-el-Fedawi, six-year old 
stallion who: stands at public service. 
However, no amount of money 
would buy Ras-el-Fedawi or any of 
the other famous Arabian stallions 

It is gratifying to horse lovers to 
know that what Hitler and his mad 
war machine has torn down in Spai 
Poland, Egypt and Austria, such m 
as Van Vleet are building up in 
western hemisphere. At the Lazy 
VV this year ten filly colts and | 
stud colts were foaled and sold. 

“The Arabs have a real purpo 
to improve breeds of all other Ee 
horses all over the world,” said V 
nee “The Arab is eee to oe 


of Arab blood also ee oad 
saddle horses.” 


VHEN WAR RESTRICTS TRAVEL AND RECREATION 


: ROOMS ARE LIKE PEOPLE 
OME HAVE PERSONALITY, FRIENDLINESS AND CHARM 


nd charming rooms, like charming people, contribute a great 
art to your happiness in life. Beautiful rooms draw you out, 
imulate you, reflect your tastes and give you an added distinc- 
on by the background they furnish. 


PUT YOUR CREATIVE TALENT TO WORK 


he best thing about beautiful rooms is that you can, with the 
roper knowledge, create them yourself. Think of the satisfac- 
on of planning, assembling and arranging the interiors of your 
ome—of working with soft rich colors, with graceful lines and 
oupings, of progressing with the assurance which comes of 
10wing what is correct—of surveying the final effect and rea- 


ERE IS WHAT THE COURSE 
WILL TEACH YOU 


alls 

indows 

ilings, Floors, Floor Coverings 
ghts, J.ighting Fixtures 

ylor and Color Schemes 

10ice and Arrangement of Furniture 
xtiles; Hangings 


100sing, Framing and Hanging 
Pictures 


inted Furniture 
irnishing the Apartment 
istorical Backgrounds 


1e Renaissance, Baroque, Rococo, 
and Neo-Classic Styles 


cobean and Restoration in England 


illiam and Mary, Queen Anne and 
Early Georgian Styles 


ue Age of Chippendale 


ie Adam Period in England and 
America 


nerican Adaptation of British and 
Continental Styles 


1e Decorating Profession 
oblems and Their Solution 
hat is Modern 

ght and Color 

ssigning a Modern Interior 
ymbining Modern and Period ' 


George S. Steele, Architect 


Good taste was used in the decoration of this dress- 
ing room. The walls are of silver, the ceiling and 
woodwork turquoise. The taffeta draperies are caught 
up high to allow light from the window to fall on 
the dressing table in the daytime. The French 
chairs are in keeping with the gaiety of the room. 


z , Make your home the place of rest and beauty it should 
be. Make it the successful, glowing center of living 


lizing that your own trained good taste is responsible for its 
loveliness. 

But however impeccable your taste and great your talent, there 
must be added knowledge and training before you may achieve 
these results successfully. There are rules and principles of 
decoration, there are laws of color and design, and there are 
essential facts about furniture, fabrics, floor and wall coverings, 
lighting, period styles. All of which must be understood before 
your taste and talent can fully be expressed. Without this 
knowledge there is only the trial and error method—and that is 
always costly and almost always disappointing. 

To acquire this knowledge is not difficult. The accumulated 
experience and wisdom of master craftsmen, artists and decora- 
tors have been arranged and simplified so that in a few months 
you can acquire the ability to create interiors of beauty, warmth 
and charm. i 


HERE IS WHAT STUDENTS SAY: 


The first two lessons of your 
course have been worth the entire 
cost of the course. For years my 
hobby has been decorating homes, 
but with the handicaps of not know- 
ing the ‘why’ of some things my ef- 
forts were not always effective. Now 
I feel that I may get somewhere. 


xe 


It is a grand course and I am so 
pleased to have such an excellent 
source of material at hand. While 
I have taken the course for purely 
personal enjoyment, it has suggested 
many facinating subjects to follow 
up in the future and has already 
been of great service to me in my 
own home and to my friends. 


w 


I want to tell you how practical 
I have found your course. This past 
week I had to choose rugs and elec- 
trical fixtures for our new home. This 
course has repaid me many times. 
In one case I saved several hundred 
dollars. If every one would take such 
a course before even planning a home, 
they would be saved many dollars 
and much dissatisfaction and disap- 


Photo by Garrison | : 
pointment. 


Your home is the center of your 
life. You should know how to bring 
st to perfection. A brief course of de- 
lightful study will bring you a lifetime 
of pleasure in the future. Clip and 
mail the coupon today. 


HE ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE IN DECORATION 


Now in its 20th successful year 


his course while essentially practical, has at the same time great cultural value. It will 
oroughly ground you in the fundamental facts and principles of decoration, including the 
odern. It is a knowledge’ which can save you a great deal of money in the furnishing and 
corating of your own home for the years to come; it will open the doors to a fascinating 
reer should you care to enter this field professionally. When the war is over there will be a 
emendous boom in building such as has never occurred before in our history. This will 
eate a demand for trained decorators. Now is the time to prepare yourself to take your 
ace in this interesting field where there will be many lucrative positions in decorating 
tablishments or furniture and department stores. There will also be an opportunity to open 


yur own decorating studio. 


here are 30 lessons covering every problem of decoration—period styles and modern. These 

ssons are taken in your spare time at home. Individual attention and instruction is given 

ery student. The lessons are large, beautifully illustrated and printed, constituting an 

valuable permanent reference library. There are also text books, fabric samples, color 
' charts and 16 color plates showing latest styles for interiors and draperies. 


ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


116 East 16th St., New York 


ita 


ARTS AND DECORATION HoME Stupy 
CoursE IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your 
Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


A message for you... from 1993 


(Today, John Jones is just an average 
American, wrestling with all the doubts 
and worries and problems that beset 
every one of us right now. But let’s 
skip ahead 10 years. Let’s look at 
John Jones then—and listen to him...) 


« 


Mea SIRS I feel so good it ae 
most scares me. 

“This house—I wouldn’t swap a 
shingle off its roof for any other 
house on earth. This little valley, 
with the pond down in the hollow 
at the back, is the spot I like best 
in all the world. 

“And they’re mine. I own ’em. 
Nobody can take em away from me. 

“T’ve got a little money coming 
in, regularly. Not much—but 
enough. And I tell you, when you 
can go to bed every night with noth- 


ing on your mind except the fun 
you're going to have tomorrow— 
that’s as near Heaven as a man gets 
on this earth! 


“It wasn’t always so. 


“Back in ’43—that was our sec- 
ond year of war, when we were really 
getting into it—I needed cash. 
Taxes were tough, and then Ellen 
got sick. Like most everybody else, 
[ was buying War Bonds through 
the Payroll Plan—and I figured on 
cashing some of them in. But sick 


as she was, it was Ellen who talked 
me out of it. 


“ ‘Don’ edo srt) John!’ -she* said: 
‘Please don’t! For the first time in 
our lives, we’re really saving money. 
It’s wonderful to know that every 
single payday we have more money 
put aside! John, if we can only keep 


up this saving, think what it can 
mean! Maybe someday you won't 
have to work. Maybe we can own a 
home. And oh, how good it would 
feel to know that we need never 
worry about money when we're old!’ 


“Well, even after she got better, 
[ stayed away from the weekly 
poker game—quit dropping a little 
cash at the hot spots now and then 
—gave up some of the things a man 
feels he has a right to. We made 
clothes do—cut out faney foods. We 
didn’t have as much fun for a while 
but we paid our taxes and the doc- 
tor and—we didn’t touch the War 
Bonds. 


“We didn’t touch the War Bonds 
then, or any other time. And I know 
this: The world wouldn’t be such a 
swell place today if we had!” 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 


* 


the publication of this advertisement by 


yis8sG 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 


Publishers of TRAVEL 
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